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L 

THE CHILD OP GOD DISCONTENTED 
IN HIS FATHER'S HOUSE. 

(First Sunday in Lent, Februabt 18, 1872.) 

" And the younger of them said to his father^ Father^ 
give me the portion of goods that falkth to meP — 
S. Ltjkb XV. 12. 

The proper title of this parable, when it is taken as 
a whole, is not " The Prodigal Son," but " The Two 
Sons.'' Even if we were about to treat it as a whole 
we should not be quite at liberty to regard it as a 
story standing by itself. It is one of a group of 
three parables which our blessed Lord delivered at 
one time, for one purpose, while He sat surrounded 
by representatives of three great classes of listeners 
to the Word of God. 

First, Jesus had of course close around Him the 
adoring circle of His Church in the persons of His 
chosen Apostles. To them it was a parable of Faith 
—of the Faith they were about to be sent forth to 
preach to aU the children of God scattered abroad. 
Secondly, pressing eagerly through the disciples 
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2 The Child of God discontented 

who had been taught by the Lord not to repel them, 
" drew near unto Him all the publicans and sinners 
for to hear Him ;'* that is, the great world of sinners, 
who know themselves to be sinners, but in whom 
(because they are not self-righteous) the Incarnate 
"Word discerns a readiness for repentance and faith. 
To them — despairing of themselves, and encouraged 
in their despair by their teachers — it was, above 
everything, a parable of Hope. Thirdly, this 
parable was heard by the religious world, or the 
sinners who think themselves to be the godly and 
converted, and despise others. Present as critics, 
not as hungering and thirsting learners, the group of 
Pharisees stands aloof : having no sympathy with 
humanity at large, they murmur at the Son of Man 
for giving welcome' to an audience which includes 
prostitutes and cheats. To them it was certainly a 
parable of Charity. 

Our blessed Lord speaks to all — to the Church, to 
Mankind at large, and to the Eeligious Sects. But 
He begins this series of parables — the Lost Sheep, 
the Lost Money, and the Two Sons — ^by a direct 
appeal to the conscience and reason of the last class. 
" And He spake this parable unto ^Aew,* saying, What 
man ofyou;\ having a hundred sheep, if he lose one 
of them, doth not leave the ninety and nine in the 
wilderness, and go after that which is lost, until he 
find it?" Even they, in the honest activities of 
their secular life, the most holy and divine thing 
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in his Father's House. 3 

about them, were parables of the God of Kfe. The 
Father, who saw the children of Abraham in their 
fathers when they were the slaves of Egypt, regards 
sin as the dreadful accident, not as the substance, of 
man's being. The substance of his being is that he 
is His own child, bought by the blood of His Son 
Jesus Christ.. The primary thought of the Father, 
as He looks upon the sinners and' publicans of the 
world, is not, " I will damn them, or I will let them 
damn themselves ;" but it is, " I will go forth by My 
Son and My Spirit in search of them, and bring 
them back to Myself." 

The treatment of the parable as a whole would of 
course include the history oi the elder son as well 
as of the prodigal. I propose, however, to take, 
as the subject for the morning sermons on the Sun- 
days in Lent and on Easter Day, the history of the 
younger sou alone. I shall merely say, in passing, 
that in the two sons, the Fathers of the Church saw 
with one consent the two peoples of the world at the 
time of the Incarnation — ^the Jews in the elder son, 
and the Gentiles or nations in the younger. Some 
commentators have supposed the elder son to repre- 
sent God's first-bom creatures the angels, and the 
younger son to represent mankind ; and, since the 
history of the prodigal is the history of man as 
man in his relation to the Father, he is of course the 
pattern of every Jew who goes back to God, as truly 
as of every Englishman. But we must recollect that 
our blessed Lord says with emphasis that God's 

elder children, the angels, do not, like the elder son 
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4 The Chitd of Gad discontented 

in the story, grudge at the reoonoiliation of sinners 
to the place which belongs to them as men in the 
family of Gbd, but rejoice at it. Their joy, indeed, 
is the burden of each of the two preceding parables. 

The prodigal has been recognized by commentators 
and artists as the hero, so to speak, of this simple 
and wonderful story : he has been accepted by the 
universal conscience of penitents as the truest possible 
picture of themselves, like them, first in their con- 
dition as wilful sinners, and then in their condition 
as penitents. Every saint in Paradise would tell us 
— " The prodigal's biography is my biography, I am 
a child of God, I have sinned, I have repented, I 
have been absolved, I have been restored to righteous- 
ness." Every preacher of the Q-ospel, and every 
confessor of penitents, has heard in this story the 
command of God the Father, to hold out to the 
worst of men the fullest hope and confidence in Him 
as the Pardoner and the Eestorer, and has fallen 
back upon this story as God's vindication of him for 
doing so. In the history of the younger son, tak^i 
by itself, we have the completest and most un- 
anewerablo assertion by the Son of God, of the 
incomprehensible love of God as Father to every 
sinner, even while he is a sinner, and of the greatness 
of the joy with which not only the company of 
God's angels (as in the two prior parables), but God 
Himself welcomes every single penitent. 

Even, however, with this limitation of our thoughts 
to the younger son, the shortness of the time we 
can spend upon this inexhaustible subject will make 
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a farther limitation necessary. It may be that our 
blessed Lord originally meant by this son, or meant 
the bystandeiB, more or less, to recognize in this son, 
every human creature who was then outside His 
organic family through unoiroumoision — every Gen- 
tile, or who had been put outside of it for the time 
by a just exoommunication for his godless life — 
every publican and sinner. But as the greatest of 
saints declared — '^ I am the chief of sinners,"* as one 
of the noblest of the Ghristiaa scholars of Europe said 
on his death-bed, while he listened to the parable of 
the Pharisee and the Publican — ^'lam that publican,"t 
so, my brethren, does the Church, by the very nature 
of this season of Lent, now call upon every Christian, 
without exception, to confess, ^' I am that prodigal 
child of God." It must be the end of our contem- 
plation to see ourselves in the prodigal, or we shall 
see nothing. Hence it is not my wish to make a 
strict exposition of this parable, but a simple applica- 
tion of the part of it to ourselves the children of God, 
begotten again unto the Father by water and the 
Word, but by our own self-will, living in discontent 
under our Father's roof, fretting against His Fatherly 
rule, departing daily by the thoughts of the heart, 
though not by active outward apostacy to a great 
moral and spiritual distance from God, and spending 
m the foreign and famine-stricken lands of the devil 
and the world the gifts of the Father upon the 
harlots our lusts. 

• S. Paul. t Hugo Grotius. 



6 The Child of God discontented 

There can be no unity and no consistency in our 
appKoation of the prodigal's story to ourselves, unless 
the perception of these two facts be the foundation of 
it — first, that we are now, without any doubt, the 
children of God : secondly, that we have not to seek, 
but that we actually have a place of our own in our 
Father's house. " Beloved, now are we the sons of 
God." We should regard the Lenten season (as I 
tried to show you two Lents ago) as the voice of the 
Father sounding throughout the Church and calling us 
tenderly back to the home and the true filial condition 
from which we have been departing by our sin. The 
wide outward separation oi the prodigal son from his 
father began at first in some apparently slight inward 
self-sepaxation. Every sin, in thought or deed, is 
one step away from the Father in whom " we live 
and move and have our being." The Catholic Church 
is our home, our Father's house ; ^' the tabernacle of 
the holy place of the Most Highest, God is in the 
midst of her; therefore shall she not be removed." 
But a child may be in his home, and yet not be at 
home; and this, not through any lack of homeliness 
in the home, but through the lack of it in himself. 
He will not allow himself to possess, or rather to be 
possessed by, the filial, kindly, contented, self- 
surrendering spirit (which is indeed the Spirit of the 
father and the Son) which alone can make home 
homely. God is in the Church : but to be really at 
home in the Church, as sons and daughters of God, 
we must be living in trust and obedience toward God 
as our Father. 
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Tou will see that the story of the younger son is 
peculiarly fitted for our Lenten meditations. Re- 
pentance, the work of Lent, is the answer of the 
ohild to the calling of the Father. Eepentanoe is 
the actual setting out of the wandering child on his 
way back to his own Father and his own home. 
Our repentance has its root and its reason in the 
existing relationship between G-od aAl us in the 
Person of Jesus Christ as Father and children. Re- 
pentance is not the action of aliens going to one who 
is not their Father to see if He will adopt them as 
His children. Every theological word formed with 
the prefix re (for ruraumy again) is in itself a great 
dogmatic sermon, and expresses some profound and 
final conclusion of the Catholic ChurcL ii^-pentance 
is the act of sons and daughters going back again^ 
because they are sons and daughters, to the Father 
from whom they have wandered by sin. Repentance 
is not the act of orphans looking for some one to take 
the place of a father and find them a home, but the 
act of those who have already in Cod and Hia house- 
hold a Father and a home. Repentance begins, as 
we see in this story, in recollection : it begins, as our 
Lord says, in coming to oneself. The prodigal, by 
departing from his father, had departed from himself: 
he has forgotten what he is, and whose he is, and 
who is his : he has not refiected on his sonship. 
When he remembers what he really is, that he is not 
merely a prodigal, but a prodigal son — ^when he 
remembers that he has a father — ^it is then that his 
perfect repentance can begin. 
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Onr subject to-day, however, is not the repentance 
of the child of God, but the beginning of the idn 
which made r^>entance necessary, — the Discontent of 
the child of God in the Father's house. "The 
younger of them said to his father, Father, give me 
the portion of goods that falleth to me.'' The first 
scene in this quiet little drama, like the first scene in 
the drama of human development in its entirety, 
gives us a short glimpse into an estate of divine 
order — ^the son obedient in the father's house, Adam 
obedient in Paradise* The second scene implies the 
presence of a terrible tempting spirit — that spirit 
whom we see to-day in the Holy Gospel, striving by 
three successive temptations to excite discontent with 
the Father's Will in the bosom of the Eternal Son. 
To be tempted is to be in fellowship with the only 
begotten Son of God : it is a trying sign, but a true 
sign, of our sonship to God in Him. To resist the 
tempter is to maintain this fellowship. The son in 
the story did not resist; and we see him in the text, 
discontented in his father's house, as in the second 
great fact of human history in the Book of Genesis 
we see tempted Adam fretting under the restraints of 
Paradise. 

It is not perhaps without a moral as well as an 
historical fitness (as Grotius has noticed) that our 
blessed Lord makes the younger son to be the 
prodigal.* Discontent is a characteristic of the young. 
They have not been long in the Father's universe, 

* Opera Theolog. n., 418. Ed. 1679. 
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they have not long looked up and down it for satis- 
faction, before they find that it is not altogether to 
their liking. They have no experience of the costly 
battles, the tears, the labours, and the martyrdoms 
of their predecessors^ by which the world has been 
brought, under the guidance of God, to be even as 
good as it is. They can see that it might be more 
pleasant than it is; they can perhaps see that it 
ought to be better than it is. They want to re- 
constitute the Church, the nation, the parish, the 
family, and the whole world ; and they would under- 
take the work if &ee-will and faculty to do so were 
put into their power. Young England, young 
France, or young Humanity necessarily implies 
discontented England, discontented France, and dis- 
contented Humanity. I do not forget, in saying 
this, that there is given to each new generation as 
it takes its place in the world a good discontent, 
without which the world would go to wrack, nor do 
I forget that there is a contentment which is earthly, 
sensual, devilish. It is not difficult to trace a great 
deal of the contentment of the idle, the untempted, 
and the old to the same root as discontent ; it will 
often show itseK- to be discontent in disguise if it be 
interfered with. The contentment we pride our- 
selves upon may be nothing deeper than the sleek 
self-contentment of the eldest son in this parable. 
It was his very contentment with himself and with 
the finer use he had made of his own life, which 
filled him with angry discontent the moment his 
penitent brother received a glad and generous 
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welcome from their common father. The angels, 
our blessed Lord assures us, show no such self- 
righteous and grudging self-content. While the 
feigned holy ones below are discontentedly grum- 
bling, the real holy ones above are contentedly 
rejoicing, and it it is the very thing that saddens the 
Pharisees which gladdens the angels. Much, how- 
ever, of the discontent of the younger ones in the 
world with the present condition of the Father's 
house springs from the same root as the dull content 
of the elder ones — an inordinate self-contentment. 
When we are tempted to complain of the Bishops in 
the Church, or of the rulers in the State, or of 
kinsfolk in our fttmUies, we might sometimes quiet 
ourselves with the recollection that God gives us a 
good as we deserve. Every child of God must 
bring his discontent to be tested by the discontent 
of the Incarnate Son. 

The discontent, then, which is sin — ^nay, which is 
in some sense the root of all sins — is not every kind 
of discontent. It is'discontent with God our Father. 
The sinful son in the parable is tired, like Adam in 
Paradise, of the divine condition of his life. All 
that the father has is his, but he truly values nbne 
of it, and fully enjoys none of it, because he wants 
to have some of it independently of his father. He 
is restive under the father's government, he frets 
beneath his discipline, he hates the character of his 
laws, he has no perception of the fatherly love which 
lies behind all fatherly restraints, nor of the fatherly 
wisdom which foresees their necessity. His dis- 
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content darkens his intellect. He begins to have a 
suspicion, like Adam and Eve, that his chief good 
lies in some possession or some liberty which his father 
has denied him. Hence he can no longer fulfil the 
vocation of a child in the household — ^the vocation 
perfectly fulfilled by the Elder Brother of the Uni- 
versal Household — ^the oblation and sacrifice of the 
will. Adam's self-sacrifice was the ground of Adam's 
innocent peace and happiness in Paradise. The self- 
sacrifice of each member of the household is the ground 
of peace and happy stability in love of every house- 
hold. Self-sacrifice was revealed in the Incarnation 
and Death of the Son of God as the foundation of the 
peace, gladness, and order of the Whole Family in 
heaven and earth. Self-sacrifice was the thing 
wanting in this discontented son. Self-sacrifice, as 
we confess by our use of a Lent, is the want of 
everyone of us as the children of God by faith in 
Christ Jesus. What is this self-sacrifice ? It is 
perfect contentment with the Will of God as our 
Father. It is the living contentment of children, 
who have liberty, not the dead contentment of 
machines, who have none. Self-sacrifice is not only 
manifested in the apparently passive form of resig- 
nation to the Father's Will ; it is the foundation of all 
active heroism, for it is the contented resolve to do the 
noblest andbest — ^the Will of the Father — whateverthe 
cost be to self. The Son of God says in the Psalmist's 
words, as the prelude to His Self-sacrifice, " In the 
volume of the book it is written of me that I should 
fulfil Thy Will, my God : I am content to do it." 
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Our Lent, if it ig to be indeed to us a penitential 
time, must be a determined conflict with our inward 
diflpontent. Our departure from God by sin, which 
makes a Lent necessary, begins in discontent with a 
Father's Will. Each sin of word or deed has been a 
deliberate act of preference of our own will to our 
Father's Will. We may out ofif a sin here, prune an 
eyil habit there, from the bad tree of our life, but 
the seeds of sin fieJI from us every day ; other sins 
are sown; new habits of evil burst forth. If we 
manfully attack our discontent with the Will of our 
Father, if we set ourselyes to tear up this discontent 
and trample out its life, we shall be destroying the 
root of a hundred sins and of a mass of evil habits. 

Let no one say, ^' I need no Lent." Let no one 
say, " Discontent in my Father's house is not my 
temptation." Discontent with GFod Hitnself can so 
change its forms, and it so thoroughly blinds those 
who are possessed by it, that the most discontented 
of His children (like the elder son in this parable) 
may easily persuade themselyes they are contented. 
In one man discontent appears as covetousness, in 
another as eagerness for ever fresh succession of 
excitements, in another as impatient fretfulness and 
murmuring, in another as pride, in another as im- 
brotherly envy, in another as utter lawlessness. If 
I am covetous, I am discontented with God because 
there is something or other in the Divine House 
upon which the Father who cares for me does not 
suffer me to lay my hands. If I am envious, I am 
discontented with the Father because He has given 
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to my brother or sister some gift or grace which in 
TTiR wise love He thinks good to withhold £rom ma. 
If I am impatient or fretful at short troubles or at 
long ones, I am reaHj discontented with God 
because He will not degrade the processes of Hi« 
fatherly providence to fit my blind desires. 

The son in the parable does not allow his dis- 
content with his father to eat away his heart in 
silence. He puts it into words which are in part 
ignorant and in part impudent, and oflfers it to his 
father in the shape of a prayer : " Father, give mo 
the portion of goods which falleth to me." All 
discontent is prayer in a dumb shape. It is the 
kind of prayer which the children of Grod ought 
never to offer; for by every thought of evil dis- 
content the child of God is making the insulting 
request to his father : "Father, not Thy Will, but my 
will be done;" perhaps even the horrible prayer, 
" My will be done in heaven as it is in hell." For in 
heaven, the home of perfect content, by the Co- 
eternal Son and by all the holy angels, no will is 
done but the Father's ; all willingly do His Will. 
We claim and use our co-citizenship with those in 
heaven* when we willingly do a father's will on 
earth. In hell, the home of discontent, no will is 
tried to be done but self-will. By doing no will but 
his own, the child of God, the citizen of heaven, 
became a prodigal and a slave on earth of the hellish 
tyrant. We ought to watch our prayers to see that 
they do not become (like this son's prayer) ex- 
pressions to our Father of our discontent with Him 
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and His rule. "Our prayers are indeed cruel to 
ourselves," says Archbishop Leighton, " if we desire 
in them nothing but gentle zephyrs, and floweiy 
fields, and calm repose as our lot in life ; for these 
pleasant things often prove the most dangerous 
enemies to our nobler and dearer life."* 

* Meditations on Psalm cxtz., Works, yi., 51. Ed. 1870. 
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11. 

THE CHILD ALLOWED BY THE EATHEE 
TO HAVE HIS OWN WILL. 

(Second Sunday in Lbnt, Fbbruaky 26, 1872.) 

^^And not many days after the younger son gathered 
all together^ and took his journey into a far country^ 
and there wasted his substance with riotous livingj^ 
— S. Luke xv. 13. 

Our subject this morning is the answer which God 
gives as Father to the bad prayers of His children. 
The younger son, with not the least intention of 
becoming a bad son, probably with no suspicion that 
he can become so, prays to his father for means to 
set up for himself. He insinuates, indeed, that his 
father will only give him his right by granting his 
prayer, — "Give me the portion of goods that falleth 
to me." Such a request must have led to some con- 
troversy between experienced wisdom and young 
folly ; between paternal love and unfilial self- 
seeking ; between the father and the son. Our 
Blessed Lord, however, passes over this strife between 
the saving will and the will blindly bent upon self- 
destruction. He simply relates its first result ; the 
compliance of the father with his child's request : 
" And he divided unto them his living." 

We have here a summary history of Humanity 
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as the one Family of God by the Head of every man, 
the Son of God. The elder son, the circumcised 
Nation, stayed close to God, lived under His dis- 
cipline, in daily conscious communion with Him. 
The younger son, the other Nations as one, received 
rich gifts from God, and following their own imagi- 
nations, went away from Him " who in times past," 
as S. Paul said at Lystra, ^^ suffered all Nations to 
walk in their own ways." The Head of the Church 
while teaching the Pharisees that they and the 
publicans are one in Israel, is teaching all His hearers 
that Israel and the Gentiles are one in Humanity. 



I. 



My business to-day, however, is not with history, 
but with Christians keeping Lent. As the son in 
the story is allowed by his father to have and to do 
his own will, so, my brethren, God our Father does 
not refuse to give you and me what we ask. Indeed, 
whatever we now have is what we have asked for 
from God. Our condition — at home with God, or 
far away from Him — ^may be said to be the result of 
our prayers : we ourselves are what our prayers have 
been. There can scarcely be any clearer exposition 
of character than prayer is : if we could enter into 
any man's soul, and behold therein his real prayers, 
which are not always the same as his uttered prayers, 
we should see that man thoroughly, as the Father 
sees every one of- us through our prayers. What we 
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have and wliat we are, our actual possessions and our 
actual character, are Grod's answer to our real, as 
distinguished from our apparent prayers. 

Some prodigal, who has begun to realize through 
the use of this Lent, that he is after all a prodigal, 
may ask : " Have I ever then prayed God to let me 
run away from Him and Home, and waste his sub- 
stance and mine ? Have I ever asked the Father to 
allow me to dwell in this wretched estate of sin P " 
Not in so many words ; but prayers clothed in words 
are not the only prayers which the Father hears, and 
therefore receives. He hears every yet un- worded 
desire and demand of the soul. It is man's nature 
and necessity as a creature and a child to be always 
praying. The rationalist who argues that it is 
absurd to pray is constantly praying. If there be a 
Universal Father, there must be prayer rising up to 
Him wherever His demanding and desiring creatures 
are. "We see in this parable that the son's utterance 
of his discontent with his father is essentially a 
prayer to his father to let him have his own will. 
The end of all his labour is to get from his father 
what he calls his freedom. The father no doubt sees 
the prayer in the son's action and way of life long 
before the son puts it into words, before the son 
himself sees it. The old raonastic motto, Lahorare 
est orare^ to which civilised Europe owes so much, is 
as true in a bad sense as it is in a good sense. Our 
life's labour is our life's prayer to God: and the 
present result of our life's labour, the moral and 
spiritual estate into which we have brought ourselves. 
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is G-od's present answer to our past prayers. It is 
also (the moment we are conscious of the miseiy of 
oar estate), our Father's invitation to apply ourselyes 
to Him in a better kind of praying. 

It is possible that some child of G-od, who is not 
without a secret lust to be a prodigal, may ask : 
* What, will God then give me whatever I pray for ? ' 
It is certain that He will if He discovers Himself to 
us in this parable of His son. But it will be no use, 
selfish one — ^if this is what is in yoUr thoughts — ^to 
ask the Father of Jesus Christ to give you a great 
fortune or a great reputation. He may indeed give 
these, or He may not ; but He will be sure to let 
you have whatever your self-will is really asking 
when you ask for wealth 'or fame. The children of 
God can only know what they really pray for when 
they pray " after tKis manner :" "Our Father, wljich 
art iQ Heaven. Thy Will be done." When the son 
in the parable asks : " Give me the portion of goods 
that falleth to me," he does not know that he is really 
asking, "Give me a false independence, give me 
cheating joys, give me exile from thee, give me 
homelessness, give me intolerable misery, give me 
slavery to a foreign master, give me fellowship with 
swine,' give me starvation." Yet we can see that 
this after all was what the self-ignorant fool was 
imconsciously praying for. God our Father foresees 
what we as His children are really praying for, fend 
He will no doubt treat us as the father in the parable 
treated his son. He will, if we wish it, throw the 
reins loose by which He has hitherto in spite of our- 
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selves been holding us back from self-destraotion. 
He will let us have Aill liberty to indulge ourselves, 
freedom to Uve without Him in the world, after our 
wilL Turn beick again to the history of the fall of 
Adam and Eve, and you will see the history of every 
child who falls. The Father gave our first parents 
exactly what they really prayed for by their dis- 
content in Paradise — expulsion from Paradise on 
account of their misuse of His noble and dreadful 
gift of liberty. 

For, evil and self-seeking as the prayer of the 
prodigal son wa« in its intention, the gift of his 
father in answer to his prayer was in itself &:ood. 
« He divided unto them hkuing." ItisimpoLle 
to think of this as an evil gift: Luther directly 
translates it das Quty as our translators have rendered 
it in the son's words, " the portion of goods/'* It 
would be*terrible, as 8. James teaches us, to think that 
any gift of our Father can be in itself anything but 
good.t Liberty of will is Qt)d's good gift to us as 

* r6p ^tow in the Ynlgate. "lUic ovoia, hie /3/b^ sed 
quia utraque idem significat, utramque avbatawbimi yertit 
Interpres. (F, Iaicos Brugensis, iii., 152.) 

t There is nothing we use or abase which is not included 
in this "substance." A chorus of protest against the 
thought that the gift of the Father can be anything but 
good rises along the whole line of expositors from the 
earliest to the latest age. Thus 8, Jerome says, " iSfti^- 
stantia Dei est omne quod yivimus, sapimus, cogitamus, in 
verba prorumpimus: hsec Deus SBqualiter universis et in 
commune largitus est. . . Dedit eis liberum arbitrium ; 
dedit mentes prsBprise libertatem." {Ep, 146. Ad Damasum.) 
So 8, Bruno Astensis in the twelfth century, " Hsbc autem 
substantia quam filio adolescenti et stulto, id est populo 

C 2 
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sons and daughters in His Con-subBtantial Son Jesus 
Christ, who is our perpetual Liberator by His in- 
carnation and the sending on us of His free Spirit. 
It is, as I have said abeadj, at once a noble and a 
terrible gift : noble, because it is truly a Father's 
gift, it is liberty to abide still with Him after the 
example of His eternally free and eternally obedient 
Son and His obedient angels ; terrible, because, if it 
is real liberty, it must also be freedom to depart from 
Him, freedom to try to be as gods to ourselves, 
freedom to become enemies of The GhoD, freedom to 
live independently of Him, and set up for ourselves 
in the world. Stand fast, therefore, as children of 
God, in the liberty wherewith the Father has in 
Christ made you free. It is of course our evil use 
of His gifts which turn them into evils to us. We 
can see that the son in the story, having his portion 
of goods given to him, might have used it in a very 
diflferent way, if he had obeyed the Saving Will 
which was dealing with his will. We know that 
our wills are fi«e by the Father's gift ; we know that 
we may use this freedom in one of two ways. We 
know that we may either by willing self-sacrifice 
and child-like oblation, like the' Eternal Son, subject 
them as the wills of sons and daughters to the 
wisdom and love of the Father ; or else that we may 
(like this son in the parable, and indeed like all of us 
who have to keep a Lent) set them up as independent 

m 

Gentili, omnium reram Creator et Pater Deos divisii^ in- 
tellectuB est, memoria, ratio, sensus, ommsque animffi vixtus, 
et poBsessio." (ii. 191.) 



k 
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self-wills. The Father allows us to have our way 
but He would have our way, for our own sakes, to 
be determinedly made by us His way. He has 
pointed out our road to us, He has paved and fenced 
that road. He has set upon its course all that we need 
in our journey, He has sent His Son before us on 
that road as Leader and Ghiide, He has given us 
liberty that we may choose to go along it, and along on 
no other. Because He is our Father and not merely 
our Creator, because in us He has begotten free 
children, images of Himself, and not merely instituted 
human machines. He forces none of us to be good 
and to go rightly in spite of ourselves. A will-less 
goodness is the low goodness of a stone, or a tree, or 
a thing : it cannot be the goodness of a son and a 
spirit. 

II 

The son's will being permitted by the father to 
become self-will, we see in the next stage of the 
parable what a mismanager self-will is, and how 
unlike are the miracles it really does to those miracles 
it expects to do. '^ And not many days after, the 
younger son gathered all together, and took his 
journey into a far country, and there wasted his 
substance with riotous living." Here is the history 
of entire humanity in its first Adam. Here is the 
history of all the nations of the uncircumcision until 
their calling home by the Son and by the Spirit of 
their Father. Here is the picture of self-will at 
work in ypu and in me and in every child of G-od. 
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We dee, in turn, in this short yerse,in rapid develop- 
ment, the cheating speculationB of Belf-wiH, its 
marrelloua ignorance, its hastmess, its oovetoos greed, 
its boastfiil independence^ its utter insufficiency to be 
its own guide and director, the ever-widening distance 
which it sets between itself and €k)d the Father, its 
amazing prodigality, and its wickedness. 

(1 .) From our blessed Lord's statement that the son 
set out ^^ not many days after," it is natural to imply 
that he tried for a few days to do at once his own 
wiU and his father's will— to serve Ood and mammon. 
I suppose that we have all discerned, more or less 
dearly, that seK-will does not allow us to abide long 
with the Father. We can stay close to GK)d until 
some controversy arises between His saving will and 
our self-destroying wills : this controversy is certain 
to be about our use of some natural or spiritual gift 
the Father has bestowed upon us : it ends in our 
departure from God with the eager haste and hurry 
of youth. The mortification of our haste is worth 
the labour it wiQ cost us. I need do no more than 
offer you the hint, which you can follow out in the 
reading of history and biography, or in your own 
self-examination, how much of the mischief in the 
Hves of societies and of persons begins in that childish 
hastiness which is the first manifestation of an un- 
disciplined will — ^hastily adopted opinions, hasty 
judgments, hasty resolutions, a hasty temper. 

(2.) The same root which bears rash hastiness sends 
up the uglier shoot of covetousness. The son, bent upon 
departure, " gathered all together," not because his 
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self-oliosen journey needed all, but beoaiiBe Us greed 
would have all. The hasty, we hear, are often 
generous. But it is a blind generosity which grows 
out of unmortified self-will, and it often gives away 
what it has no right to part with, and gives it to 
those who have no title to it. The prodigal's purse 
was opened freely, and his father's substance scattered 
right and lefb ; but it was to purchase the adulation of 
parasites and the favour of harlots. Many a one who 
grudges a pound or an hour to G-od and his brethren 
will not grudge a thousand pounds and all the best 
years of life to the world or the devil ; but it is 
because he thinks he can get out of the world or the 
devil the objects of his covetousness. 

(3.) The self-deluded, hasty, aridcovetous son having 
gathered all together, " took his journey." We take 

our first steps upon this journey whenever we discover 
that we cannot at the same time please self-will and 
please the Father, and decide therefore to give up 
God. Have you never had to confess that you can- 
not enjoy God's gifts in your own way — intelKgence, 
health, wealth, time, success in life — ^unless you start 
off to enjoy them independently of God? Has not 
the Father's will sometimes become very clear to 
you that you ought to be using your time, your 
faculties, your money — His gifts — as a holy filial 
oblation, while self-will is lusting to use them all 
in a very different way ? If self-will is to be done, 
you must begin to take your journey away from the 
Father. 

(4.) "When we first set out upon this road of our own, 
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fretting against mortification and determining upon 
self-indulgencey we have little thought of its end. It 
must lead us, as it led the prodigal, ^'into a far 
country." Gentile humanity, as the younger son, 
discovered for itself by its best thinkers — ^before, by 
revelation of the Son of Gtod, it came to the know- 
ledge and fedth of its own sonship to Ghod — ^that the 
longer self-will is a man's guide, and the more 
slavishly he follows its leading, the wider and wider 
becomes the distance between his life and the good, 
the true, and righteous estate which is his proper 
home and rest as human. The end of the journey of 
self-will is Atheism, actual or implicit. The new 
golden land toward which self-will thinks it is hurry- 
ing proves to be a condition in which there is no 
Father— or rather no abiding recollection of One, — 
and in which, for a time, the recollection is not 
wanted. " Grod is not any of the thoughts '* of this 
far country's inhabitants. Sin has at first about it, 
no doubt, a feeling of release and of freedom. Every- 
one who comes into this coimtry thinks, in his first 
excitement, that he has at last become his own 
master, imtil he finds out that he has made himseK 
the world's thrall or the devil's slave. And further, 
to use a hint of Rudolph Ghialther,* of Zurich, every 
exile in this far country is not only fatherless, but he 



* A hospitable entertainer of the ezilecL English priests 
in the reign of Marj, and unfortunately the indoctrinator 
of many of them with the fruitful un-Catholic and un- 
English opinions which wrought mischiefs in the English 
Church and nation from which we still suffer. 
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is also motherless.* It is the church-less country. 
It is that land out of which the Apostles of the Father 
called His children the nations : it contains no 
saving doctrine of faith, no hope, no baptism, no 
communion with the Father and thq brethren, no 
absolution. It contains only one good thing — re- 
pentance. 

Whatever we do in this region of distance from the 
Father, until we come to ourselves and repent, we do 
it because our flesh wills it, or because we are forced 
to do it against our wills by our tyrants the world 
and the devil. First, indeed, after our will, we may 
waste our Father's gift with riotous living ; but at 
last, against our will, we shall begin to be in want, 
and perhaps be sent by our taskmasters to feed their 
swine. The two chief indulgences, the final delights 
possible to self-will, are set forth in the last words of 
the text. One is its gross prodigality : we children 
of God, by self-will, " waste the substance " given us 
by our Father ; we throw away His gifts as if there 
were no end to them, as if we were gods, and could 
create time, health, intelligence, and opportunities 
whenever we would. The other is its positive 
wickedness: we waste our endowment as children 
" with riotous living." 

*"Jn regionem longinquam, id est, procul ab Ecclesia, 
quae in hoc mundo sola est terra Yiyentiam " {Horn. Arche^ 
typi in Emng, f . 338. 1561.) 
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THE MISERY TO WHICH SELF-WILL 
EEDUCES THE CHILD OF GK)D. 

(Thibd Sunday nr Lsnt, Mabck 3, 1872.) 

^^And when he had spent ally there arose a mighty 
famine in that land", and he began to be in want. And 
he went and joined himself to a citissen of that country ; 
and he sent him into his fields to feed swine. And he 
would fain have filled his belly with the husks that the 
swine did eat: and no man gave unto him" S. Lukb 

XV. 14-16. 

• 

In these words our blessed Lord sets before us the 
second great crisis in the young man's biography. 
A crisis is a judgment. Where our translators use 
the word "judgment" and the phrase "day of 
judgment," the Evangelists say, crisis (kpIctiq) and 
day of crisis (fffiipa Kplcnias), The prodigal has been 
suddenly visited by his day of judgment ; and we 
may say that in to-day's text we hear the judgnxent 
of the Father of his spirit upon the life we saw him 
leading in last Sunday's text. 

After prodigality comes ruin ; the substance self- 
will h£ts been wasting, so profusely was the Father's 
gift : when aU is spent, the child has no substance of 
his own. He has thrown away, like Adam, the 
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blessed filial and angdioal oondition of dependence, 
and become, as he wished, independent. This coyeted 
independence, when it finds it has to stand alone and 
has no longer one good thing which was the Father's 
gift— except indeed the best and inalienable ^fb of 
sonship, and with it the possibility of repentance of 
sin or unsonlikeness, a forgotten gift and forgotten 
possibility — ^has nothing better in sight than the 
choice between two eyils. Either the young man 
must, like a true heathen, complete his dreadful in- 
dependence by treating his Ufe and being as his own, 
by committing suicide ; or else he must make himself 
again dependent. Again — ^but no longer to his 
proper centre, to the father who loves him and from 
whom his being and his sonship originate : he joins 
himself to a stranger. 

The outward world changes unfortunately just at 
this epoch of his life in which he is unable to face 
change. It is when he has spent aQ, that a mighty 
famine arises in that land which he has preferred to 
his proper home. ' We can hardly enter into the 
shudder of horror which passed through the listening 
group when they heard Jesus declare that the starving 
young Jew joined himself to a rich G-entile swine 
farmer, that he forced himself a willing bondsman 
upon the foreigner, that he stuck to him,* that he 
' would not be denied. He who began by asking his 
fiather to giye him everything, now prays to his 

* " Agfglatinayit se " is the terse expression of "Pi^caiiyr 
{Poll Synopsis, p. 1043.) " Hanget sioli an«" says Luther's 
version. 
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enemy to allow Mm anytliiiig. The proud oUld of 
Abraham receives an insult and grasps at it tliank- 
fully. He is sent, as if tie were a. slave, into the 
alien's fields to feed swine. 

When we see the misery into which this orisis of 
his life thrust him, we cannot help seeing (though he 
oould not) the relief to which it might have guided 
him. The Father of our spirits, in giving us His 
substance, has given His sinful children one gift 
which, so long as they wilfully sin, they will not use 
and cannot value — Repentance. This is the true 
hope which the heathen poets saw lying at the bottom 
of Pandora's box. Now was the time for the son in 
the story to come to himself, to recollect his sonship, 
to see his father in hia own being as a man ; now was 
his time to repent, to go back to his father with self- 
aoousation and prayer for forgiveness. The time of 
misery, however, is not in itself and of itself the 
time of coming to oneself and of repentance. 

Our subject this morning is the misery to which 

self-will reduces the children of God. This misery 

is so much a condition of itself — " that land " and 

" that country " — that we can treat it apart from the 

conditions of coming to oneself and of repentance, 

which are the gates of exodus from it, and which 

often, though not necessarily always, are found wide 

open by the miserable. Every kind of misery may 

}ne who has sown in self-will, sin being 

id of misery, as we all carefully tell our 

even though we do not act on it our- 

s children. But its two great emd sure 
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miseries are those which the Redeemer from sin here 
points out to us — ^Want and Bondage. 



I. 

The Want of the prodigal is emphatically marked 
by three stag^. First, bankruptcy : he has spent 
all. Secondly, calamity : a mighty famine arises in 
the land of the bankrupt's choice. Thirdly, conscious 
need : he begins to be in want. 

(1.) He has want before he knows that he has it. 
He has spent all, it is true : but the fool thinks he 
has bought hosts of friends by his expenditure. It 
may do us good sometimes to recollect that the gifts 
of the Father, the natural and spiritual endowments 
He has entrusted to our wills, however rich and great 
they may be, are yet exhaustible. The Truth Him- 
self declares that a time comes in a life of sin in 
which " all " is spent and the sinner is, although he 
sees it not, a ruined man. The child's portion is a 
portion for life, but it is all spent in the very 
beginning of life. Some of you have perhaps seen , 
the portion of money sufficient for twenty years of 
decent and Christian living go in ten years of self- 
indulgent gambling and dissoluteness, or the portion 
of health sufficient for a life-time go in a few years of 
reckless gluttony, drunkenness, or lust. Is there not 
every likelihood that it is the same with the greatest 
of the Father's gifts — ^that which we peculiarly caU 
" grace," or the "free gift" ? From the testimony of 
St. John the Baptist to the Incarnate Son, " 6od 
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giveih not the Spirit by measure unto Him," and 
the warning of the Apostle of the Nations to the 
Church of Eome, " God hath dealt to every man the 
measure of faith," we may infer that grace is a gift 
of measure to all the created sons of G-od. The 
Father gives to each of us our rich " portion of 
goods," sufficient for our use ; but Ha gives none of 
us so much that we can afford to waste any. In 
speaking of grace as quantity I only mean, of course, 
to speak in parable. When, then, is self-will rapidly 
wasting away grace ? Whenever the gifts of God 
in the Sacraments, or recollected words of Holy 
Scripture, or parts of a seitnon which make a loud 
noise at the door of conscience, or the example of a 
faithful saint, or suggested defences in moments of 
temptation, or any other interior monitions Jof the 
True light Who enlightens every man who comes 
into the world, are thrust away as worthless,«lissipated 
with a prodigal wilfulness, or even pushed aside with 
lazy intention of future self-application. The son at 
this crisis represents humanity at a period of great 
judgment like the Flood ; he represents, we may say, 
every society which has brought upon itself that 
crisis in which the Spirit of God ceases to strive, and 
the long-suffering of God no longer waits : spiritual 
ruin has come : all is spent. Then man cannot even 
gather up the fragments that remain, for it seems to 
him that there are none remaining. Bepentance 
indeed remains — as this great gospel-season of Lent 
is now bearing witness to all the prodigal children of 
God. This son, however, has much more to go 
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through before he oan perceive that he possesses in 
the reality of his sonship the preoious filial portion of 
repentance. 

(2.) By a life of self-will we are hourly flinging 
away, or blunting the edge, of the only weapons with 
which we can fight against outward misery— as 
patience, command over our appetite, the power of 
doing without many a fancied need of life. We all 
recognise two kinds of misery. First and worst, 
that which the self-willed children make by ruining 
themselves, by spending all ; secondly, that which 
they do not make, but which comes alike upon the 
obedient and self-willed — ^upon The Obedient, because 
upon the self-willed — ^upon Jesus the Eternal Son as 
well as upon all the prodigal children of Q-od. 
" There arose a mighty famine in that land." It 
arose £rom the providential abyss of Love, the Will 
of the Father of his spirit to create in him a saving 
hunger after the father of his fiesh.* These famines 
arise in the theatre of every life, even in measure in 
the narrow theatre of a young child's life. None 
can be always exempt from the pressure of some of 
these divinely permitted dearths, — dearth of com- 
fort, dearth of Mends, dearth of bodily sustenance, 
dearth of means of grace, dearth of counsel. Every- 
one who hears me knows, or at least may know, 
his or her own dearth. When it arrives and 
surprises you, what have you wherewith to meet 



* "Ex alta Dei providentia, ut disoat juvenis esurire 
justitiam."' 8ylvevra, iv. 492. Ludg. 1698. 
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it ? The Only Begotten Son of God Himself 
suffered firom this famine when He came to the 
place and condition in which no man stood by Him, 
when all forsook Him and fled. But He had not 
" spent all ; " for He had, as He says, this staff to 
lean upon, this bread to feed upon, this joy to 
gladden ffim — " Yet I am not alone, for the Faljher 
is with Me." But the self-willed son has spent all : 
when outward calamity comes, he has not this con- 
soling recollection of faith, — "I am a dependent 
creature, I have a God and a Divine Centre ; I am a 
child, I have a Father." We should be taking care, 
therefore, every day not to be living umavingly 
(aerwrwc), like this £on, wasting away our Father's 
gifts of body or spirit, so that when " a mighty 
famine arises " in our lives — as it soon, may in any 
life — ^we may be able to endure it, to live through it, 
nay to enlighten and enliven it. Had the self-willed 
son in the parable kept but a portion of his portion, 
even the outward misery of the famine might have 
been a cause of some gladness, since out of the sub- 
stance now spent he could have fed some hungry ones, 
sustained some of the fainting, consoled orphans, 
saved the starving from death. But still, bearing in 
his conscience and intellect the stupifying effect of 
his long draught of self-indulgence, he does not even 
know that he still has in his possession the noble 
pledge of life and restoration in the power given to 
him as a son— the power of coming to himself and 
repenting. 

(3.) A fancied need had closed the dependent 



\ 
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period of the youag man's Kfe: actual need now 
closed its independent period. " He began to be in 
want" — of money, food, and friends. He has at 
least found out that he is not sufficient for himself. 
As the conjunctions follow fast upon each other in 
the relatiQg of the story (icai, mJ, ical, icaJ), so, in the 
working out of the misery of self-will, troubles come 
crowding upon every run-a-way from Q-od in bat- 
talions. Waste, ruin, outward famine, the pressure 
of actual need, the rush to self-enslavement, and the 
companionship of brutes seem to have fallen upon 
the rich man as the parts of one event. 



11. 

We must not expect too much from misery. I do 

not suppose that we often expect it will do much 

good to ourselves, but we sometimes throw out a 

hint that it is the only saviour left to someone who 

has caused us trouble by his folly. " Nothing but 

misery will bring that man to his senses ! " It is not 

misery (a mere heathen idol) which is man's saviour' 

and restorer— ^as Luther discovered in his monastery 

at Erfurt— but the God of gladness. Misery is a 

whip which our self-will knots and plaits for our 

own backs, and the Father uses this whip of our 

own making to flog lessons into His stubborn sons. 

The prodigal learns from his misery this one 

lesson that he is not sufficient for himself, that there 

Is no rest for men in independence. So far his 

n 
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misery was a turning-point : ** he went." But he 
turned the wrong way; "he wenjt" still further 
firom his Father, " and joined himself to a citizen 
of that country." The last act qf his coveted inde- 
pendence is to throw independence away. It is the 
sinner's eyerything which will one day become hisi 
nothing. 

(1). Self-will is at first the Mend of sin, but at last 
it becomes sin's slave. The child of God "joins him- 
self" to this foreigner, forces his service upon him, 
sticks to hun as the limpet to the rock. Our last 
relation to sin, "if we continue in sin," will be un- 
conditional. In the "citizen of that country" we 
recognise the evil one who abides and lives in the 
state of distance from God as in his own home — 
not a citizen of another land who has strayed into 
it, but whose right and proper " citizenship is in 
heaven." We see the child of God yielding to the 
temptation which the Only Begotten Son rejected, 
man on his knees before the devil, entreating him 
for home and food, willing to earn them by what- 
ever work the devil allots him. In this episode we 
have the declaration of the Lord, the eternally 
obedient Son, that there is no possible condition of 
wickedness into which that child of God may not 
descend whose heart has begun to depart &om the 
Father. " Have I not chosen you twelve, and one 
of you is a devil ?" So long as a man is the patron 
and employer of sin, spending his substance upon 
the harlots his lusts, the devil is feigning to serve 
him ; when all is spent, when sin no lomrer gives 
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eiren tlie shortest pleasure, man discovers that he 
must serve the devil and keep his grievous com- 
mandments. A crisis, such as this famine, strips off 
the disguises and pretences with which respectable 
sin hides its essential likeness to vulgar sin. It 
may only require a crisis to detect the oneness of 
the covetous with the thief, the oneness of the hater 
with the murderer, the oneness of the lustful with 
the adulterer. 

(2). The prodigal's master was "a citizen of that 
country" in which the prodigal had spent all, 
possibly one who had sat at his table, and owed 
Jart of his wealth to the young man's profuse ex- 
penditure. If we treat «i»s as our friends and 
companions, %in must in time be onr hard master ; 
when sin is once our master and uses us as slaves, 
we shall no longer find sins to be our friends. The 
pleasures of sin are for a season ; sin will not always 
let the sinner sit at the table, but banishes him from 
the presence of its own delights. "He sent him 
into his fields to feed swine." He has fallen from 
the agreeable wickednesses which part of the world 
admires, part winks at, part excuses, part smiles' 
over, at which part shrugs its shoulders and frowns, 
(wickednesses for which the world does not disen- 
franchise men), into that kind of wickedness which 
the world visits with its excommunication and pun- 
ishment. His first stage of sin made the world 
rich ; bad for himself, perhaps, it was not bad for it ; 
" private vices," says its horrible motto, " are public 

benefits." It gives, indeed, a very narrow range to the 
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word " pubKc." Out of the luxuries and harlotries, 
of the runaway child of God, it can increase its 
business, enlarge its shops, lengthen its railways, get 
shameful profits for its adulterated goods, build its 
conventicles, sustain its persecuting societies ; it can 
use him as a warning to keep its children from 
straying over the boundary which separates sobfer 
from unsober selfishness, the wickednesses which 
make a fortune from the wickednesses. which dissi- 
pate one. The second stage of sin, however, — ^the 
sin to which the child of God becomes a facile slave 
when his purse is empty — ^takes away the world's 
wealth instead of adding to it. The world finds in 
him an instance that its motto is not always true ; 
his private vices are now public curses ; they compel 
the world to pay heavier taxes, increase its police, 
and enlarge its prisons. 

(3). In his bondage the son sinks into the lowest 
depths of misery — completed disillusion, acquiescence 
with his degradation, utter friendlessness. He could 
not live, and go lower. ^^ He sent him into his fields 
to feed swine, and he would fain have fiUed his belly 
with the husks which the swine did eat; and no 
man gave unto him." Every child who lives after 
his own will, instead of his Father's, must at last 
endure this grinding misery of disillusion. ' Self- 
will will one day find its greatest misery in that 
very condition to which it is now hurrying in, search 
of its greatest possible happiness. " Li that land,'* 
" of that country," — ^the El Dorado, the Utopia, the 
Happy Island of his dreams. There the pleasure- 
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hiinter is hunted down by misery, there the expecter 
of endless wealth is brought to ruin, there the seeker 
of complete liberty is made a slave, there he finds 
himself Mendless who has laid out all he had to buy 
friends. St. Ambrose compares every one who seeks 
satisfaction in sin to the sparrows who find a cruel 
secret trap in the place where they go to find food. 

In this bondage in which we caimot feed our- 
selves, we feed Aw "swine." There is not only an 
earthly, and a sensualj but even a devilish appetite 
in us — ^the appetite that appeared in the acts of 
Cain and Judas. We are in the state of the prodigal 
when we are feeding and sueftaining what is vilest 
and most swinish in our thoughts and lusts. Ours ? 
No ; these thoughts and lusts are hi^ " swine," — ^not 
man's own, but the devil's own in man. The 
attempt of the self-willed to break loose from the 
Father's possession, in order to possess themselves, 
ends in their being " possessed " by the devil. 

(4). St. Paul asks, "What fruit had ye then in 
those things whereof ye are now ashamed ?" Thet 
prodigal " would fain have filled his belly with the 
husks which the swine did eat: and no man gave 
xmto him." Man lives by every word which comes 
out of the mouth of God his Father ; because he is 
God's child, he cannot and may not be satisfied with 
those swine-husks with which he would fain satisfy 
himself; his real life, that is, his eternal life, consists 
in the knowledge of God as his Father in His Son 
Jesus Christ: his meat and drink, the support of 
this true life, is to do his Father's Will. There is uq 
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real break, therefore, between those two petitions 
in the prayer which the Son has taught all His 
brethren to say, " Thy Will be done in earth as it is 
in heaven : Grive us this day our daily bread." The 
sianer is not only insatiable because he is a sionery 
but he is insatiable with the devil's husks, because, 
though a smner, he^ is the child, creature, audi 
terribly defaced image of God. Hence Bionysius k 
Biokel, the Carthusian, aptly quotes, as his comment 
on this passage, that great saying of St. Augustine 
in the beginning of his Confessions, of which Arch- 
bishop Leighton was so fond, and which I have often 
cited in this pulpij, " Thou, Lord, hast made us 
for Thyself and restless are our hearts until they 
find their rest in Thee."* 

In the depth of the omier's hopeless bondage, 
however, there appears the first bright gleam of 
hope. When the task is doubled upon the children 
of Abraham, the God of Abraham reveals Himself 
to them. The child is really happier when he 
begins to know his unhappiness : he had better far 
be feediQg swine than be sitting crowned with roses 
and feasting the obsequious mob of parasites and 
harlots. Now that he knows that he is indeed 
naked, and miserable, and poor, there is the more 
likelihood that he will seek the gate of joy and 
liberation, the gate which opens on to the pathway 
to his father and home. His father — ^like the 
Father of all us sinn<ers — ^is. already awaiting him 

• ** Fecisti nos ad Te, et inquietum est cor nostrum^ 
donee requiescat in Te." (Oonf . I. L) 
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with the food, clothing, shelter, and gladness which 
he now knows that he needs. He has lost his self- 
respect, indeed ; but that self which he has hitherto 
respected and worshipped has not been his true self: 
his true self lies hidde^n in his relationship to the 
father of his flesh and the Father of his spirit. 
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THE CHILD OP GK)D COMING TO 

HIMSELF. 

(MiDLBNT Sunday.) 

'^ And ichen he came to himself j he Baidj How many 
hired servants of my father have bread enough and to 
sparey and I perish with hunger.^^ — Luke xx. 17. 

The word which our blessed Lord chooses to des- 
cribe the new action of the prodigal is a word of motion 
He describes him d^^^ coming to (or into) himseK."* 
The young man sets out upon another journey. His 
past life in the story has not only been, both outwardly 
aad inwardly, a journey far away from his father ; it 
has been, inwardly, a journey at the same time far 
away from his true self. The truth is set before us 
here which I could only hint at while I was speaking 
of the prodigal's misery, — ^Every man who leaves God 
leaves himself. 

The new journey to which his misery in the land 
of his choice impels him is an inward journey. Far 
as we have removed ourselves from the goal of this 
journey, it is, nevertheless, always close to us. " Say 
not in thine heart. Who shall ascend into heaven P 
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that is, to bring CHrist down ifrom above : or, Who 
shall ' descend into the deep P that is, to bring up 
Christ again, from the dead? But what saith it? 
The Word is nigh thee, even in thy mouth, and in 
tiiy heart: that is, the Word of faith which we preach.'* 
Here is, indeed, the hint that greater mysteries are 
to be discovered in this journey into ourselves in 
search of our true self than in voyages into all worlds. 
Let us go with this penitent brother, my brethren, 
and try. to gain a glimpse of some of the wonders^ — 
nay, Tf thf One WoM.r-lying hid, but awaiting 
oiir discovery in .the. "microcosm " — ^the little world 
which ,we ourselves are. When he went into himself, 
really, found his .way .to the very centre, of his being, 
he beheld there that Eevelation which transformed 
the whole . character of his . life. . He . passed from 
delirium to sanity. To say. that a man comes to 
himself, or into himself, is to, imply (as the popular 
use of this language witnesses) that he has hitherto 
been away from himself, out of. himself, beside him- 
self.' The Healer of our inward diseases shows us, by 
the adoption of this language, that a life of self-will 
is madness, and , that repentance is the beginning of 
sanity. 

. When the prodigal starts up to go upon this in- 
ward journey, he does not at first know whither he 
will be led, and what sights he will see. His onward 
journey is marked, we may say, by four strange 
sights. First, he sees the condition to which he has 
wilfully brought himself^ reflected by the hideous 
things around him. Secondly, passing on through 
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these, he oomes to their factor and procurer, — ^he first 
really sees himself, a fallen son. Thirdly, seeing 
himself, he sees his father. Fourthly, he sees his 
father's joyful and obedient household, a happy and 
holy order and fellowship — an image on earth of the 
City of God. 



L 

The first step toward coming to onrself is to see 
our miserable condition. Vexatio dat inteUectum^ says 
Lucas Brugensis : Trouble biings a man to his 
senses. We must not indeed think of trouble in 
itself, as I have already said, as our own or any 
man's redeemer ; for man is not a machine whom a 
cold God manages with processes, but a wandering 
child whom a Father is calUng home ; but the trouble 
which our sins have brought upon us will do for us 
what the enjoyment of sin cannot do, since it will 
at the very least set us thinking, meditating, reflecting 
on our condition and the cause of it. The prodigal did 
not find the cause of his misery imtil he had reached 
its very limit ; for when he began to be in want, he 
did not come to himseK, but went to his enemy. The 
cruelty of his enemy awakens him finally out of his 
dream of life, and he can see his life as it is — ^its 
beggaiy, rags, slavery, brutishness, and Mendless- 
ness. Any one can say, '' This is the condition I am 
in." But it is only when a man has begun the 
journey into hiniself that he can say, '* This which I 
am sufieiing is the result of that which I have been 
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doing." No ohild of God, therefore, has really come to 
himself until he is oonvinoed of his own sin. The very 
phrase, " coming to," implies the person's "departure 
from." The Spirit of Qt)d would not have inspired 
the Churoh of God to institute a Lent season for all 
her children unless all had made themselves sinners, 
all had departed by self-will from their Father. 
Nothing betterthan a EeUgious World, the pharisaical 
caricature of the Church, can be compounded out of 
those who think they " need no repentance." If any 
one here supposes that he does not need a Lent, it is 
a sign that he is still far from himself as well as 
from God. 

Oiir real miseiy, let us remember, does not Ue in 
the disappointed condition sin has mockingly led us 
into — for hope and repentance are present in that 
condition — ^but in sin itself. Do not rest in the 
contemplation of your rags, hunger, slavery, swinish 
fellowships, incapacity for gladness : but go in and 
wrestle with that inward madman who has torn you 
from your Father, brought you to rags, reduced you 
to starvation, and still holds you in his thraldom. 
There is a light in you. The Light "Who is your 
Deliverer, Who will show you this inward madman in 
his true character. St. Gregory the Ghreat indicates 
the real misery of the sinner in the four questions 
which are suggested to him in the moment of his 
coming to himself. To come to himself is to change 
thoughtlessness into thinking. What is the matter 
of his thinking ? Ubifuity ubi esty ubi erity ubi non eat. 
Where have I been P Li a state of sin ; a cause for 
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grieving. Where shall I be P In a state of judg- 
ment ; a cause for trembling. Where am IP In a 
state of wretched exile and starvation; a cause for 
groaning. Where am I not P In my only proper 
state of filial obedience and filial gladness, a cause 
for sighing after better life and rising up to go 
towards it. : 



II: 

■ The traveller of penitence, however, who means to 
go into himself must not rest in the mere examina- 
tion of his surroundings, or even of the self-wiUed 
centre which has gathered about him such wretched 
soundings. He must not, only go from his 
circumstances to his self-will their mad factor, but 
from his self-will into himself — ^from Philip drunk 
(the wrong, false, self-made Philip) to Philip sober 
(the right, God-made Philip). This stage of the 
journey of repentance is, in our blessed Lord's 
words, not merely towards himself — many go thus 
far who shrink from going further — ^but into himself.* 
He does not long continue asking, What am I 
suJBFeringP What have I been doing P In what 
condition have I brought myself P In what condition 
do I wish to beP Close as such questions come 
towards the real centre of man's being, they do not 
come into that centre. No : his question is the pri- 
mary substantial question, — What am I P I myself 

* Not tsp6(, but tig. The son goes to his father, zsp6( t6» 
voTiptt, verse 18, bnt into himself £<V mvtw. 
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who am suffeiing hunger, I who have wasted away all 
good gifts, I who have sold myself for nothing to a 
hard alien ibyrant, I who have fallen to thiis swinish 
society— WHAT AM I? This is the sight I set, 
out to discover. 

Wonderful journey ! A man is going into him- 
self to find in that unexplored world — if he can, and 
if he may — what he is ! Is it a profitable journey P 
or a vain one P Is it a wise one P or is it almost as 
mad as the journey into the country of sin P Can 
any ordinary human creature make it P Is it not 
reserved for the most cultured and well-provided 
metaphysicians P Is there any true light on person- 
ality in the centre of personality P Is there any real 
explanation of self in this me, this myself P Question 
of questions — Can I indeed know what and whence 
lamp 

Our blessed Lord, Whom we shall soon declare to 
be in our belief the ^^ light of light," tells us that 
the interior journey of this son — who was no profound 
metaphysician, but a very ordinary wasteful young 
fool — was not a vain journey. This son, the exact 
counterpart of thousands of English sons whom you 
may see in music halls, at races, in every place of 
empty excitement, found what he went in search of. 
He came in himself to himself. Was what he found 
worth finding P You may think it was not a very pre- 
cious discovery : if a fool finds himself, he finds a 
fool ; a spendthrift finds in himself a spendthrift, and a 
beggar finds va beggar. Neither fool, spendthrift, or 
beggar, has yet come into himself, unless he has 
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' found that he is infinitely more than fool, spendthrift, 
or beggar. Hear the first words of this foolish and 
beggared spendthrift the moment he really first 
comes into himself: "How many hired servants of 
mi/ father have bread ! '' He foimd in himseK a son. 
He found his true and permanent self to be a son. 
Here is revealed all the horror and ugliness of folly, 
beggary, prodigality. Every fool, beggar, and 
prodigal, is a fallen son of God. 

My brethren, has your Lenten journey in search of 
yourself, your Lenten scrutiny of yourself, only ended 
in the confession, " I know that in me, that is, in my 
flesh, dwelleth no good thing P " Yes. But beneath 
the heavy mass of the flesh, through which the 
impenitent have never dug and cannot dig, lies 
concealed the hid treasure of Mankind's being and of 
each man's being. The Word made Flesh. Behind 
that darkness through which impenitence never 
pierces, through which repentance can pierce, shines 
the Eternal Uncreated Light Who can alone reveal 
to a man what he really is, show him the height 
from which he has fallen, show hiiA the Father whom 
he has forsaken, and show him also the proper path 
of man — ^the path upward, homeward, Godward. 
Within this thick crust of self, whose weight and 
mass our sin is ever heaping up higher and heavier, 
Jesus Christ is present in all His grace, the Light 
who enlightens, and the Life who enlivens every 
man who comes into the world. It was because 
sonship existed in the prodigal, hidden but not 
destroyed, that he could go back to him from whom 
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he had departed, and oast himseK for life and salva- 
tion upon his fatherhood. The Son of God — ^the 
origin and root of all sonship and childhood — ^must 
be in us if we are the children of God. The Resur- 
rection and the Life must be in us, if we who are by 
nature dead in trespasses and sins can arise and live. 
St. Paul says, as the explication of his own coming to 
himself, "It pleased God to reveal His Son in me."* 
Saul the Pharisee was a thorough prodigal — ^not 
indeed a gross and filthy one, but a very strict and 
decent one; yet he was a prodigal, for our Father 
gives us better substance than money, and this 
substance Saul wasted. When he was journeying 
to Damascus, he was a son departing &om his Father, 
he was wasting away the substance of the Law and 
the Prophets, and the meaning of his circumcision 
upon the harlot Pharisaism, he had brought himself 
by his rage against the Name and the People of Jesus 
to a level with the savage beasts — ^he was a man 
beside himself. A religious persecutor is quite as 



* TOP 1//0J' mvrov h ifAoi (Gal. i. 16). " If jon ask where 
and how is Christ to be f otmd P I answer, in vour heart, 

and by yotir heart But you will perhaps say, It 

is your very heart that keeps you a stranger to Christ, and 
Him to you, because your heart is all b^, as unholy as a 
den of thieves. I answer. That the finding this to be the 
state of your heart is the real finding of Christ in it. For 
nothing else but Christ can reveal and make manifest the 
sin and evil in you. And He that discovers is the same 
Christ that takes away sin. So that as soon as complaining 
guilt sets itself before you, and will be seen, you may be 
assured that Christ is in you of a truth." {William JJmo. 
A Collection of Letters. Letter XI. 2nd Ed. 1769. 
pp. laS, 134.) 
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mad as a sensual pleasure-hunter : his own disciple, 
St. Luke, describes him, no doubt after the apostle's 
own self-description, as " breathing out threatenings 
and slaughter." He describes his coming to himself, 
his interior journey from madness to sanitj, as the 
tearing away of the veil which was hiding from him 
the true Life and Centre of his own being. What was 
the wonderful sight which Saul beheld on coming into 
himself? The sight we all behold on coming to 
ourselves — "Christ m ««, the hope of gloiy." No 
man has finally come into himself until he has seen 
in himself the Son of God, "the True Light Who 
enlighteneth every man who cometh into the world.'- 



III. 

To find our true self in our childhood to God is to 
find the eternal Son of God in us, by Whom alone we 
are made the children of God. When the prodigal 
has uttered the tremendous recollection, "my 
father," he has finally "come to himself," for he 
has come to the substance and life of his own being. 
To find the Son is to find the Father. " No man," 
says the Son to all us prodigals, whom He is not 
ashamed to call brethren, " cometh unto the Father 
but by Me." If there be no absolute Co-eternal Son, 
there can be no absolute Eternal Father. Unless 
there be an Only-Begotten Son of God, imless this 
Only-Begotten Son be the One in whom we all con- 
sist, we may have an Omnipotent Manufacturer — or, 
rather, some Omnipotent Manufacturer may have us, 
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as the potter has the vessels ; but we men can have 
no Divine Father. "We cannot be sure that we have 
a God : for God is The Good, and we know of good- 
ness separable fipom relationship. If the facts set 
forth in the Quicungm Vult be not at the foundation 
of our being, what are we but orphans P What gos- 
pel can there be worth preaching, worth believing P 
It is not therefore in the mere interest of dogma 
against laxity, of antiquity against novelty, it is in 
the interest of humanity, and of each human crea- 
ture's profoundest necessity of the knowledge of a 
Father, that we demand to keep our right of singing 
the Athanasian Hymn. I demand it for myself and 
mine : not only because I am a Christian, a Church- 
man, a Catholic, but because I am a man and a son 
of the nineteenth century. The battles the believers 
of this faith fought against the heretics, they fought 
not only for the Church but for Humanity. " I may 
tell my son," says the great theologian, St. John 
Damascene, " that God became Man, and by Him 
not Israel alone passed over Jordan, but all Human 
Nature was led back to the original bliss ; by Him 
that Nature in its entirety has been raised from the 
low places of the earth, above all principalities and 
powers, to the throne of the Father Himself."* 

The sight of his father in his own sonship was the 
saving turning-point, the pivot of conversion, in the 
prodigal's life. It is each man's own sight of the 



* De Imaginibtis, Oratio.L, cap. 16. ^ ^vtrig tLTctaet, (Ed. 
Migne.) 
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Father of all which makes the impossibilities of un- 
belief become, for each. man, the possibilities of faith. 
Repentance in the midst of sin, hope in the midst of 
despair, food in the midst of starvation, freedom in 
the midst of bondage, a Saviour in the midst of 
damnation, endless riches in the midst of poverty — 
all are included in the sight by faith of our Father 
in the midst of our friendlessness. The going to our 
Father, the manner in which our insulted Father will 
receive us, the words we shall speak to Him — all these 
are second thoughts. This is the first thought of the 
penitent, this thought of faith : " My Father lives ! 
I am a son ! I have in this world a Father ! " 



IV. 

The son in the parable had indeed become so 
utterly unlike his father, and so unworthy of him, 
that he dared not long rest in the pure contemplation 
of the father himself. We are like him : for our 
long unlikeness to God by sin does not allow us to 
see Grod as He is. The son thinks of the signs of his 
father's loving providence, the order and rich plenty 
of his father's household. His first words are not 
" I will arise, and go to my father." We must wait 
a littte while before we hear this resolution. At pre- 
sent, here is all that he can say : " How many hired 
servants of my father have bread enough and to spare, 
and I perish with hunger P" The goal of his inward 
journey — a home in his father's house — ^has brought 
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him baek again to the starting-point of his journey, 
— the wretched work of his own self-will in his exile 
and starvation. He does not compare his condition 
with that of his brother and equal, but with that of 
his inferiors. He contrasts his wretched condition 
with the happy condition of the meanest who live 
close to his father, and work out his father's will. 
The predominant thought of the penitent must 
always be his thought : " There, where willing 
obedience to the Father is, is satisfaction for a child ; 
nowhere but in a condition of service to God can a 
creature find for his body, soul, and spirit, a home." 

This dream of a home is a legitimate one. Our 
sighs for Paradise, or for Heaven, or for some consol- 
ing and habitable manifestation of the Holy City here 
on earth, may seem at first to exclude too much the 
recollection of Him whose presence makes Paradise 
a garden, and Heaven heavenly, and the City holy; 
but it is God who awakens these sighs, it is God who 
exhibits to us this vision of peace. He meets men on 
their low level, that He may draw them up to the 
high level which is theirs in His Son Jesus Christ. 
He shows us the enticing picture of a Father's 
House, that He may lead us through the lower wish, 
"0 that I were in that Father's Home^^ to the 
filial resolve, " I will arise, and go to my Father ! " 

Have we made this interior journey ? Have we 

indeed come in ourselves to ourselves? Have we 

seen what we are ? Have we beheld that astoimdiQg 

Revelation which is the only possible basis of a real 

repentance and a new son-like life — ^the Revelation 

e2 
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of the Son of God in us, and the Revdation of our 
own Father in His Father P 

"Beloved," says the unhesitating Apostle — ^that 
Apostle who darted into the empty grave of Jesus 
Christ and saw it to be empty — •* now are we the 
sons of God/* Whence then our weakness, our 
half-heartedness, our preference of the far country 
ii;i which we starve to our Home in which we can 
find fulness of bread for all the needs of our being ; 
our blind and stupid dream that self-will is a better 
guide than our Father's will ; our stolid persuasion 
that we can find freedom and satisfaction, and not 
bondage and misery, in any measure of sin ? It is 
because we have so much fear, thought, and what 
we call hope — so much uncertainty : it is because we 
have so little faith, the great certifier. At one time 
we hope that we shall some day be the dear children 
of God. At another, the sight of our life's ungodli- 
ness (unlikeness to God) sets us fearing that we are 
not yet His children. At other times we sway to and 
fro betwixt hopes and fears. At others, we reason 
that we have not yet done enough, or done the right 
act, to make us the sons and daughters of God — 
as if the children could, by their works or their 
faith beget the Father — as if it were not the Father 
"Who must beget the children. " Of His own will," 
as St. James says, " begat He us with the Word of 
truth." But — ^no faith, no peace : as much faith, so 
much peace. " Being justified by faith, we have 
peace with God through our Lord Jesus Christ ; by 
Whom also we have access by faith to the grace 
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wherein we stand "—the grace, that is, the pure gift 
of our Bonship to His Father. 

Does any prodigal ask, Will it not be too bold, 
too presumptuous, for one who has lived the life I 
have lived to take up my standing as the son or 
daughter of Gbd P No, it is not presumption to act 
upon the truth. It is presumption to live as if you 
were not the ohild of Gbd. All the presumption of 
this living parable of sinners and penitents came 
firom his faithless forgetting of his sonship : the 
moment he recollects the imohangeable truth, the 
moment he remembers himself to be a son of such 
a father, it is not pride, but humility and willing 
shame, which overflows his soul. He talks of his 
father's lowest servants, and prefers their condition 
to his own. This happy condition is a given one ; 
his wretched condition is a self-taken one ; he is come 
into it by leaving his own right given condition. In 
coming back to himself, he comes to faith. Faith is 
the seeing and believing of that which is ; it is the 
salvation from the delusion and error of mistaking 
that which is not for that which is. We may be in 
slavery, but we are not.slaves ; we may be in Egypt, 
but we do not belong to Egypt, but to the God of 
Abraham. Our recovery of the faith that we are 
sons will make us content, with this son, to ask to 
be put into the low position of the hired servants. 

Until we believe the Father of Jesus Christ to be 
in Him our Father, we are not on the road of a 
perfect repentance and perfect renewal. We may 
bum with the smarting WeU-schmerz of the poets. 
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the wprld-pain of a Byron and a Heine, the death- 
working " sorrow of the world/' which keeps men 
still beside the swine-troughs ; but we cannot have 
the restoring and Ufe-giving sorrow (the sorrow 
filled with faith) which brings the prodigals home. 
If we are trusting that our repentance, our con- 
version of life, or our faith, will turn the heart of 
God towards us, and make Him into a Father, we 
are trusting in them and not in Him. In that case, 
too, we are worshipping idols; for our own re- 
pentance, or own conversion, or own faith — and not 
our Father in Christ Jesus— is our God. 
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V. 
THE CHILD'S EEPENTANOE. 

(Pjlssion Sunday, Mabch 17th, 1872.) 

" / mU arise and go to mp father ^ and will say unto 
him, father, I have sinmd against heaven and before 
thee, and am no more worthy to be called thy son; 
make me as one of thy hired servants,'^ — S. Luke 
XV. 18, 19. 

We pass this morning from the consideration of the 
son's " coming to himself," to the consideration of 
the son's repentance. No sooner has he really come 
unto himself, than he begins to £ei11 into conversation 
within himself, to take counsel within himself. 
We broke oflF last Sunday in the midst of this self- 
colloquy; the verses of to-day's text form the 
remainder of it. 

I might find many names for this inward colloquy 
of man with himself. But we do not want de- 
finitions in this case. The author of The Imitation 
says of compunction, " I had rather feel compunc- 
tion than know the definition of it." The practical 
issue for us is this : — There can be no repentance, no 
confession, no real going home to our Father, without 
the exercise of serious thinking. The son in the 
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parable thinks : the thoughtless, we must recognise 
as a first principle, can never be penitents. The 
first conversion which takes place within the penitent 
son is the conversion of the thoughtless one into a 
thinker, his conversion from that ^' brutish thought- 
lessness "* which is pictured in his fellowship with 
the swine. 

Tou must have noticed the form which the 
penitent's thinking takes. He speaks with himself. 
It is a self-colloquy, an interior conversation, a con- 
templation of himself, an examination of his con- 
science by himself: it is a confession to himself 
I asked you in one of these sermons to give atten- 
tion to the great theological words formed with the 
prefix re : I ask you now to give the same attention 
to the great psychological words formed with the pre- 
fix cum — especially to such synonyms for thought and 
thinking as " consideration," " cognition," " con- 
templation,'* " consciousness," and many more. The 
number of them is amazing. AU these words imply 
the existence of a strange fellowship in every indi- 
vidual: they imply the paradox that there is a 
division in each individual: they imply the co- 
operation and the contact of two actors in every 
single person. The use of such words is a universal 
witness to the duality in every man's personality 



* See Archbishop Leighton's introdactory lecture to the 
students at Edinbargh, in which he attempts ** to fix the 
thoughts of men, especially young men and boys, and 
induce them to explore the world within them." — {Works, 
vi 81, 82.) 



> 
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which is asserted and explauied by the anthropology 
of the Ohuxch. Oonsoiousness says, There seem to be 
two men in me who am one man. The Church says, 
There are two men in you : there is one who would 
repent, one who would not ; there is one who hates 
the shame of confession, there is one who thirsts for 
its imspeakable relief. Yes, there is the birth from 
Adam, and the birth from Q-od ; there is the son and 
the prodigal; there is the true man created in 
Christ Jesus, there is the man fallen from the truth ; 
there is the old fallen man who has departed from 
the Father, there is the new man who is now going 
back to his original and right position. 

B(3fore you go to Q-od for confirmation, for abso- 
lution, for the Body and Blood of His Son, for any 
sacramental gift, you examine yourself. Have you 
ever considered what this means ? Does it not mean 
that you acknowledge that there is one in you who 
is actor, who is authoritative, who is judge, who 
questions, who forces evidence, who examines ? Does 
it not mean that there is another in you who is 
examined, who is criminal, who replies to questions, 
who confesses the right of the inward examiner to 
probe into every depth and force a way into every 
secret P Tpu co/itemplate ; There is one in you who 
looks, there is another in you who is looked at ; 
yet you know that the beholder and the beheld 
are one and the same. You speak of your con- 
trition r There is then one in you who bruises 
and grinds ; there is another in you who is bruised 
and ground. ^ You confess : for confession is an 
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inward aot before it is an outward one. There is, 
therefore, one in you who listens judicially : there is 
another in you who speaks with shame. You know 
that the hearer and the speaker, in spite of their 
difference, are one and the same. 

Repentance begins in thoughtful interior solilo- 
quy; and all soUloquy, as Shafbesbury has said in his 
CharacteriaticBj is an inward dialogue, is really a col- 
loquy.* The profoundest thinking and the purest 
thinking of individual men has not only been in this 
form, but it has been communicated to their fellow- 
men, and handed over to our use in the shape of 
dialogue. The work of Socrates was done by dialogue. 
The written works of Plato are cast in the form of 
conversations, in which it is plain that he has made 
himself the thinker in each converser. It is enough 
to say that Shakespeare is a dramatist, and that 



* In tlie Essay headed, ** Soliloquy, or Admce to an 
Author*^ first printed in 1710. The poets, he says on page 
108, bring a person upon the stage, who is w^retched be- 
cause he has committed a fault : *' Yon would wonder to 
hear how close he pushes matters, and how thoroughly he 
carries on this business of self-dissection. By virtue of 
this SolUoqwyf he becomes two distinct persons. [St. Paul 
did not know of these two persons, but of two men in 
one person.] He is pupil and preceptor. He teaches and 
he learns. And, in good earnest, had I nothing else to 

flead in behalf of the morals of our modern dramatic poets, 
should defend 'em still against their accusers for the sake 
of this verv practice which they have taken care to keep 
up in full force.'' He refers, of course, to the essays of the 
nonjuror, Jeremy Collier. The attack of the greater non- 
juror, the prof ound theologian, William Law, was not made 
until some years after Shaftesbury's death. — (Yol. I., Edit. 
1747. See also pp. 105, 107, 112-116). 



f 
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Faust is a play. The most universallj used and the 
most helpful of all asoetical treatises, The Imitation 
of Christy is given to our use in the form of interior 
colloquies. The younger brother of Q-od's household, 
the Q-entile Humanity, summed up in the famous 
words, " Know thyself," the conclusion of his search 
for the right end of human thinking.* The elder 
brother. Circumcised Humanity, utters the same 
conclusion in the words of his own Psalmist, 
" Commune with thine own heart." " what 
heaps of filth," cries one who had entered as deeply 
into the Q-entile spirit as into the Jewish spirit, 
"and what foul disorder there must necessarily be 
in a breast which is never looked into. Dear youths, 
if, amidst all your other studies, you do not learn to 
converse and commune with your ownselves, what- 
ever you know, or imagine you know, I would not 
give a straw for it."t 

Our subject this morning is the Bepentance of the 
child of God. Following the order of the story as 
it is told by Him who knows the secret processes of 
all consciences, without whom no conscience has ever 
stirred, it seems to me that it must be right to sepa- 
rate the conversation which the penitent held within 
himself from the open repeating of it to his father. 

* "That celebrated Delphic in^Qvv^iion; Bscognize your 
self, was as much as to say, Divide your self; or. Be Two. 
For, if the division were rightly made, all within would, of 
course, they thought, be rightly understood and prudently 
managed. Such confidence they had in this home-dialect." 
{Shaftesbury 116.) 

f Abp, Leighton, vi. 16, 17, 
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We must remember, as Ladolph of Saxonj says, that 
the words dP the te:ict are the revelation of the 
mind of one who is meditating a confession, but who 
is not 88 yet performing it. The sacrament of 
!Bepentanoe includes the action both of the child 
and of the fatiher, of man and of G-od, our confession 
and His absolution. This wiU be our subject on 
Palm Sunday, when we come to the point in the 
story in which Jesus Christ brings the son's Eepen- 
tance before us as an outward and completed act. 
To-day the action of G-od is indeed in some mea- 
sure, before us, because, wherever confession is 
meditated, God is present as the active Inspirer of 
the meditation, and because no son could come back 
to himself as the child of God, unless the Father 
were drawing him. But this action of God is 
hidden. The Bepentance which is manifest in the 
self-communion of the prodigal is indeed a true 
Bepentance, but as yet it is solely an inward action. 
The son does not yet know that his father will 
receive him even as a servant ; he dares not think 
that he will receive him as his son. He only knows 
that he, of whose orderly and happy household he 
is thinking, %% Ms father; he knows his father's 
imutterable goodness ; he knows he is the son of 
this father ; he knows his own unworthiness to be 
taken back even as a servant, much more to be 
treated as what he is, a son. 

Hepentance, according to the practical definition 
which many of you know by using it, consists of 
Contrition, Confession, and Satisfaction. The de- 
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finition is, indeed^ generally known as that of 
the Council of Trent, a council which we cannot 
regard as Universal, not only because so many 
National Churches were unrepresented in it, but 
because the bishops who sat in it were not elected by 
the clergy and people; and, therefore, were not 
complete representatives of the body of Christ and 
organ of the Holy Spirit, the whole congregation of 
the Lord. It was a council, too, which shared in 
that rage for over-defining which marked all the 
great assemblies of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, both Catholic and Protestant. This 
definition, however, was in use before thafr council 
adopted it.* It is said to have been stated by that 
great prelate of the French Church, Hildebert of 
Tours, in the twelfth century,t who was the first 
also to* use in its rigorous sense the term Transub- 
stantiation.:|: It has the advantage of being a 
practical one ; the simplest penitent can use it. 
Contrition, Confession, and Satisfaction take plaoe 
within, and in the resolution of the will, before 



* The Council of Florence, in 1439, had declared the 
« materia actus poBoitentis " to be distinguished into these 
three parts — " cordis contritio, oris confessio, operis satis- 
factio." 

t K, 12. Siag&nbacKs Dogmengeschichte, sec. 198, 3. 
He founded it upon SS. Chrjsostom and Augustine. The 
holy John Wessel, the friend of Thomas a Kempis, and 
precursor of Luther, found fault with this definition. 

X (x08chler*8 Cyclop. Theolog. Cath. zziii. 534. It was 
not until nearly a centui^ after his death that the fourth 
Council of Lateran definitively adopted the term. Neander, 
yii. 466. P(ilmer contends that even this synod did not 
define it. (Treatise on the Church, ii. 166—170.) 
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they take plaoe outwardly. We certainly see each 
in its turn in the self-examination, colloquy, or 
thinking of the prodigal, the working of whose 
conscience is here thrown open before us by the Lord 
of the conscience. 



I. 

No sooner has the child of God come to himself 
than he begins to speak with that true self to whom 
he has at last come back. And when he came to 
himself, he said, " How many hired servants of my 
father's have bread enough and to spare, and I 
periflh with hunger? I wiU arise, and go to my 
fatlier." Coming to one's self, realizing that the 
true self in us is the child of God, is not enough 
for us, for it is not in itself Contrition, and without 
Contrition there is certainly no Eepentance. We 
may believe we are the sons and daughters of Qod 
in the exclusive and inhuman way. in which Anti- 
nomianism believes it, in which Pharisaism believed 
it, in which Saul believed it before he repented and 
was converted. We may mean that God is a Father 
(that is, to us, by the election of an arbitrary 
favouritism), but we may not mean the evangelical 
truth that He is The Father. It is true that there 
can be no contrite self-examination imtil we believe 
that we are ourselves the children of God. We 
cannot know how far we are sinners, to what degrees 
and depths of wrong we have departed, imtil we 
have seen the glorious and happy height &om which 
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we started, the height of our own sonship to God. 
Hence, S. Thomas Aquinas and S. Bonaventura axe 
careful to shed an evangelical light upon the term 
Contrition, by declaring it to be a son-like fear as 
opposed to a slave-like fear.* The r^-membering 
of his sonship, and the con-science of unsonlike life, 
came upon the prodigal in one and the same moment. 
But when recollection is awake, and conscience is 
also awake, there is another force which still needs 
awjJkening in us — the contrite resolution of the will. 
You now believe that you are indeed by the new 
birth in Christ Jesus with which God has begotten 
you to Himself, the Father's own proper child ; you 
believe that you are not and cannot be the devil's 
proper slave. Tou do well : but you may believe 
this — ^which is the truth — and yet you may choose 
to be unfilial. The Apostle of the Nations, in his 
great charge against the yoimger son of the Father, 
Gentile Humanity, in his letter to the Church of 
Eome, declares that the wrath, of God is revealed 
&om heaven against *'men who hold the truth in 
unrighteousness."t They hold back or forcibly 
restrain the truth God has made known to them 
from having its full and right effect. Judas knew 
that he was an Apostle chosen out from men by God's 



* " Timor filialis," not " timor servilis." 

t Bom. i. 18. I cf okhxio K»ri%orra», The Yuleate has deti- 
nentf which suggests to Piconio the apt thought that self- 
will detains the liying truth of God in virtual lifelessness 
and inactivity, as a vigorous man is held in prison. (Triplex 
Expositio B. Pauli Epist.) 
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electing girace, and knew by use what powers he had 
for serving* God and blessing men, and yet he ehae 
to be an apostate. When we have, indeed, oome 
to the true self in us, we must so commune with our 
self, and so examine our self, as to discover where 
• the root and source of all our sin and wrong-doing 
really has been. The simplest man or woman who 
hears me can answer, ^' The source of all my wrong- 
doing has been in my own will." Will has brought 
us away &om the Father and from home into the 
foreign state of sin. Will has brought us down from 
our high sonship to God to our present slavery to 
sin. Will must carry us back to the Father con- 
fessing our sin. Is not many a child at this moment 
slavishly hesitating amongst the swine in the bor- 
der-land of sin and penitence, saying to himself in 
inward dialogue, '' Shall I lie here, or shall I arise P 
Shall I starve, or shall I live P Shall I stay idly in 
my chains, or shall I make the effort and go to my 
Father P Shall I endure this miserableness of the 
service of sin, or shall I face the healthy shame 
of confession P" S>esolve this test of resolutions — 
which the Incarnate light within you. Who will 
one day appear without you as your Eewarder or 
your Confonnder, assures you to be the only wise, 
happy, right resolution for each child of His Father — 
" I WILL arise and go to my Father !" 

II. 

. We cannot have the prodigal's contrition unless 
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we hare fsdtli in our sbnsiiip to the Father of our 
Lord Jesus Ghnst, unless our wills make the son-like 
resolution of going back to our Father. But even 
contrite resolution is not action: and it is the 
active forsaking of the aUen land for home, the 
real departure from sin to the Father, which the 
penitent sees to be his need. The prodigal (as we 
have seen) is as yet only meditating penance as the 
act of reason ; he is not yet doing penance. So 
we may begin in the Spirit, the Enlightener of 
reason and the duickener oil the will, and yet end in 
the flesh. The thought of the oonsequenoes of his 
resolved action is sure to press upon the man who 
is still in rags and bondage and beside the swine- 
troughs : the thought may either turn him back 
again, or it may hurry him the more eagerly for- 
ward. * When I come to my Father — ^what then P 
If I, the sinner, come to Q-od — ^what then P How 
wiU He receive meP What can I sayP* If any 
penitent in this supreme moment were left to him- 
self he might despair. But Ghod is never nearer to a 
man than when, in the distant land of sin, he is 
meditating upon return to Him. When we are 
conscious of the least degree of sickness at sin, and 
are restless in the conscience, and hunger for the 
least degree of righteousness, the Spirit given to us 
by the Father through the Son — ^the filial Spirit 
poured out upon all flesh — ^is working in us not 
only to think rightly, but to will and to do. The 
bright army of heavenly angels (as our blessed Lord 

implies in this group of parables) are in sympathy 

p 
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with ns, ai34 are no doubt helping us in some way 
which we cannot now see. The penitent son happily 
loses all thought of what he will do and say behind 
the immediately-suggested and all-absorbing thought 
of what alone he ought — ^that is, he owe% as an un- 
filial son — ^to do and to say. If a prodigal child 
opens his lips to his Father, he must open them to 
make a confession. *' I will say unto Him, Father, 
I have sinned against heaven, and before Thee, and 
am no more worthy to be called Thy son." This 
is what that prodigal said. What else can we say ? 
What else dare we say P 

What a contrast is this proposed speech of the child 
to the father to that actual speech with which the 
story opened! He sees that this mischievous and 
self-destructive member, the tongue, must be con- 
verted. Such a conversion, I may say in passing, 
takes place in the history of heathen humanity, as 
Q-od's prodigal child, when the nations and languages 
which have cried, " Baal, hear us ! " or " Gbeat is 
Diana of Ephesians! " turn with the confession of the 
mouth unto salvation to. the Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ as their Father. The meditated form 
of the young man's confession became the actual 
form of it. I shall, therefore, put away all attempt 
at detailed application of his words until his act of 
confession comes before us on Palm Sunday morning. 

III. ^ 

In the act of thinking, in the colloquy of con- 
science, by the light cast upon his life by his Inward 
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Teacsher, the prodigal concludes that if his re- 
pentance is to be complete, he must not only ad- 
vance from resolute contrition to open confession, 
but must go further. " Make me," he determines to 
say to his father, " as one of thy hired servants." 
It is certainly his belief that his confession must 
offer Satisfaction as its companion and witness. 

The word satis/action has been so terribly abused, 
both in its application to the Universal Beconoiliation 
of mankind to G-od by Jesus Christ, and in its ap- 
plication to the reconciliation of individual men to 
God in the sacrament of Kepentance, that some of 
you may be unable to hear it without a shock. Tou 
perhaps connect it with that forbidding and re- 
pulsive statement of the doctrine of Atonement* 
which, beginning by attributing two contrary wills 
toward men to the Father and the Son in the ever- 
blessed Trinity in Unity, ends by driving men to 
seek repose in the Unitarian notion of an eternally 
Sonless Father : or you may connect it with the 
mass of perversions of the idea of satisfaction which 
found their final result in the invention of a treasury 
of merits, and the open sale of indulgences. 

Does this prodigal, then, think of ofiPering as a 
bribe to his father what he has just been forced to 

yield as a slave to his enemy ? The children of 

- - * — __^_^__^^^^— ^— 

* '' Some people haye an idea, a notion, of the Christian 
Religion, as if God was thereby declared so fall of wrath 
against fallen man that nothing but the blood of His 
Onlj-begotten Son coald 8atirfy Efis vengeance." {WiUiam 
Law, The Grounds and Beason of Christian Regeneration, 
46. 7th ed., 1773.) 

F 2 
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God give the servioe of sin to the world for its. 
blandishments and to the devil for a place in his 
sty : may they ofiEdr to give the service of amend- 
ment to the Father in return for His life-giving 
bread P Does the prodigal, our example, offer his 
own father a price for the boon of a life and a place 
something lower than sonship, as he offered his 
enemy a price for a life of slavery P No : his re- 
pentance in its wholeness — ^its contrition, its con- 
fession, its thirst for satisfaction, and whatever other 
element you may think you can discern in it — 
has as its one and only ground his coming to 
himself y his re-discovery of his actual sonship, his 
sight of his father in his own being, his faith that 
he is a son. We should indeed go back to God to 
be made His servants ; but we do not go back to 
Him to be made His children: we go to Him 
because we believe that we are His children. It is 
this faith that leads us back. It is this faith which 
hungers and thirsts to add satisfaction to our con- 
fession, which offers service, which is ready to take 
the lowest place, and do the least honoured duties, 
to bear the burden of being a true son.* Out of 
this faith the penitent prodigal Saul, when the 
Father had revealed His Son in him, immediately 
cried out, " Lord, what wilt Thou have me to do P" 



* '* Hnmeris meis cracis Tusd aratram impone " is the 
expression of NaJbaMs Alexander, p. 1107. B, (maUker says, 
^ V ovet obedientiam perf ectam. Quasi diceret, Non peto 
ut pristinse dignitati restitnar : dam Taos sim, nihil ferre 
recuse," 339. 
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The Ohuroh says in the vexy act of offering to the 
Fa&er for all His prodigal eons and daughters the 
One Satisfaction of His Son, that Jesus Christ has 
made by His one oblation of Himself, once offered, 
a ftdl, perfeot, and snffioient sacrifioe, oblation, and 
Satisfiaotion for the sins of the whole world. I tried 
to show you in a course of lectures some time ago 
what that one Oblation and Satisfaction was, or 
rather what it was, and is, and ever will be. You 
may. remember that we found it implied in the 
central words of the Old Testament, '' Lo, I come 
to do Thy WiU, God;" that we found it fulfilled 
in these central words of the New Testament, 
"Father, not My will, but Thine be done;" that 
we found the old and new, past and present, eternity 
and time, G-od and man, bound together in the 
words, " This is My beloved Son, in Whom I am 
always well pleased." In these wonderful words 
we have a glimpse into eternity, and see that Satis- 
faction is not the recompense of good for evil, but 
the eternal and peculiar action of The Son towards 
The Father. 

As Satisfaction is the proper act o^ the Son, the 
ideal and the pattern of children, so it is the proper 
act of every man and every woman as the child of 
Qod. It is our saying after Jesus in the Spirit of 
Jesus, "Lo, I come to do Thy will, my Qod." 
It is our saying, as the highest thought of our 
reason^ as the dearest passion of our heart, as the 
fullest resolution of our will, " Father, not my will, 
but Thine be done." It is the profession of our 
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Bonship, '^ I am willing to take the lowest seat in 
Thj household; I am willing to do the hired la- 
bourer's work, and have his food and his wages ; 
this is all mj will, to be indeed a son by saorifioing 
mj will." Let ns get rid of the horrible notion 
that satisfaction is in any degree a price we dare to 
offer to the Father in exchange for the gifb of a son- 
ship and a home. The son does not ask to be made 
a servant, but to be esteemed as a servant.* He* 
does not offer satisfaction to be a son, but theiuitis- 
faction which belongs to a son. No ; every penitent 
must say to his Father with this penitent, " My son- 
ship to Thee is Thy act, it is not my act ; it comes 
from Thee. I have destroyed, what I could destroy, 
my faith in it, my recollection of it, my use of it. 
But I have not destroyed, I could not destroy. Thy 
eternal covenant with me in Jesus Christ, Thy be- 
getting of me in Him, the relationship to Thee 
which Thou madest mine before the worlds were 
made. I have fouled and despised and forgotten my 
wonderful relationship to Thee as Thy child ; but 
that relationship still exists because Christ, God 
and Man, still exists. It is the very discovery that 
it still exists, it is the very recollection of what I 
am, it is this very faith that I am Thy child, which 
haa at la«t brought me back in oontrition and oon- 



* The empliasis is on its- ** It is rather an over-refine- 
ment to detect (with SHer) in this request the traces of 
self righteousness." {Oosterzee, ii. 66.) Nearly all the 
medisaval commentators lose the force of the aicut hj 
^welling upon the idea of a mercenanus^ 
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fession to Thee. Therefore, when I come back, even 
though I ask to be made as a servant, I do not 
forget that I am sl son. I dare to make this my 
first word to Thee — ^I should be an unbeliever if I 
substituted any other word — * Father / ' " • 



' * " Yea, thongH we have run astray from Him, and for- 
gotten very far the datj of children, yet He cannot forget 
the love of a Father; and our best course is to return to 
Him. It cannot be well with us so long as we go any 
whither else. The prodigal found it so, and therefore, 
though he was convinced of that, that he was unworthy 
to be called his son, vet he resolves to return : " I will go to 
m^ father." Yea, though to thy sense He should seem to 
reject thee, yet let not go this hold. If thou hast but a 
desire to believe in Him and love Him, though thou canst 
find no more, and even while thou doubtest whether He is 
thy Father or no, yet press Him with the name, call Him 
FcUher, speak to Him as thy Father ; Jesus His Son, in 
Whom He is well pleased, doth warrant thee. Though He 
slay me, yet will I trust in Him, says Job : so resolve 
thou; though thou sawest His hand as it were ready to 
throw thee mto hell, yet cry to Him still, and use this very 
name. Father, reject me not. None ever perished with 
such a purpose." {Ahp, Leighton, Exposition of the Lord's 
Prayer, v. 258, 259.) 
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VI. 

THE CHILD'S CONFESSION AND THE 
FATHER'S ABSOLUTION. 

(Palm Sukdjlt, Maiich 24, 1872). 

*' ^m/ he arase^ and came to his father. But when 
he woe yet a great way off^ hie father eaw iiim, and had 
eompassiony and ran^ and fell on hie necky and kissed 
him. And the son said unto him^ Father ^ I have sinned 
against heaven^ and in thy sight, and am no more worthy 
to be called thy son. But the father said to his servants. 
Bring forth the best robe, and put it on him; and put a 
ring on his hand, and shoes on his feet : and bring hither 
the fatted calf and hiM it J'— 8. Luke xv. 20—23. 

A SUDDEN change in the scene of action of the parable 
begins in these verses. It is no longer the son and 
sinner and penitent ; it is the father and absolver 
and restorer who is from this point the chief actor. 
Our Blessed Lord is about to show us the prodigal 
rising up from meditation to put his resolution into 
practice. He is about to show us the penitent going 
on his way in search of shrift. But every man's life 
contains at once events which we cannot see and 
events which we can see : both alike are seen by 
Him Who here shifts in a moment the scene of this 
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drama of xepentaaoOf and oarriea our tiiought* 
Bttddenly from the pig-^troughs in tho fsreigxi land to 
ihe son's original homfi. He shows us what is going 
on in the inviaihld goal of the penitent's journey* 
He takes ns from tiie son to the &ther. He takes 
us fix)m the thoughts of man about GK>d to the 
tibought of Gk>d about man. 

We may say that our Blessed Lord, in making this 
transition, passes to His own peouliar work* The 
manifestation of the Father is the business of the 
o^-etemal Son. He oame as tibie Man into the world 
to show men what Qod is. He knows as the Man 
all that is in men ; He shows us ourselves in the 
prodigal's life up to this point. He can show us the 
length and depth of our fall from God because Ho is 
in Himself {as S. Clement of Alexandria says in 
his Exhortation to the Heathen, the Younger Son) 
^^ the Original Model," from which each of us has 
departed,* *'^ the measure of the stature of the fulness 
of Ohrist." But more, he knows as the Son of God, 
what it is not in us to conodve, the real Mind of 
God tibe Father toward us. He must take us away 
from the prodigal, away from the penitent, away 
from man, to show us this: and this is what He 
shows us in the attitude of the father in the story 
toward the son who has forsaken him. 

We are left to fill up for ourselves the details of 
the father's attitude toward the son ; or we may 
perhaps say that the providence of God is always 

* Cap. xii. 
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filling them np for us in everj loving and forgiying 
father who takes back to his heart and house a son 
who has neglected, wronged, and insulted him. The 
whole circle of inanimate and animated life, as the 
work of the Word of G-od, is His perpetual parable. 
The hints which Jesus Christ gives us in His verbal 
parables He is every moment completing and de<* 
veloping in his real parables.* It is not hard there- 
fore for us to gain some glimpse of that which had 
been year after year and day after day preceding the 
father's sight of his returning son, preceding that 
eager running out to meet him, that fatherly em- 
brace, that all-forgiving and assuring kiss. The Ufe 
of this human father had never for a moment been 
sundered by his child's sin from the life of his child. 
From the day of the son's mad departure, the father's 
life had been a life of waiting, of expectation, of 
hoping, of alternately asking, " Will he ever come 
home P " and alternately assuring himself, ^' He will 
oome back to me." Many a time had the father 
stood in the doorway looking eagerly along the road 
which led from the distance to his home. Many a 
time had he fixed his straining eyes upon the dis- 
tance, as if in the hope of seeing in some speck upon 
the horizon his own returning child. The elder son 
and the servants may not suspect what thought is in 
his heart — ^as the charity of God to sinners manifested 

* Bishop J. F. Camus says that S. Francis of Sales found 
his reoreauon in his walks and his boating at Annecy in 
seeking these parables of God in everything which met his 
eyes. 
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in the Inoamation and Saorifioe of His Son is a 
mystery the angels cannot fathom, and the gathering- 
in of the Gentile Homanitj to the Family of the Father 
a mystery for which even the holiest in Israel were un- 
prepared. The whole point of the parable is here — ^the 
father anticipates the son, God anticipates man. The 
^' pabli()ans and sinners drew near " unto Jesus to 
hear this parable ; but it was because He had &om 
eternity determined to draw near unto them, because 
the Father had ifrom eternity determined to " receive 
sinners " by Him. 

Our subject to-day is the Confession of the child 
and the Absolution of the father. In the visible 
order the child's confession comes first ; but the Son 
of God shows us in this parable that in the real 
eternal order it is second. Absolution, we learn from 
Him, is properly ai\terior to confession, as the father 
is anterior to the child, God to man, the Sacrifice 
for sin to the need of saorifioe, the Lamb slain before 
the foundation of the world to the world for whose 
sake He was slain. Absolution exists in the nature 
and will of God : its existence is implied in the re- 
lation God has made between Himself and us in 
His Son Jesus Christ. 



I. 

The prodigal did not delay his confession by over- 
thinking about it, or about the manner of its reception : 
" And he arose and came to his father." S. Francis 
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of Sales compaied the oyer-thongbtfiil to Bilk-worms, 
vrho make a tomb for themselves out of their own 
work. He cited the reply of 8. Antfaonj to an over** 
troubled person who asked how he was to know 
when he prayed to God aooeptably : '^ By not know<- 
ing it yourself. He prays well whose thought is so 
wholljit engrossed by God that he does not peroeiye 
himself to be praying. A man who counts every 
step he takes will make but litt)e progress in a day/' 
(1) We have an advantage over this son in knowing 
the whole of his story, while he could only know the 
part of it. We can tell from what passe9 in us what 
sort of thoughts must have filled the prodigal's mind. 
He regarded himself as still a sinner ; he looked on 
himseLf as impardoned. But what sort of tiioughts 
were going on in the mind of the feither and absolver 
to whom he was hurrying P " What," he must hav0 
asked, " is he thinking of me, if he has not altogethei? 
banished me from Ids thoughts? In what mind 
shall I find him ? " The whole of his story — ittf 
invisible as well as visible p^rt — is told us by o\a 
Saviour, to save us from all uncertainty and hesitation. 
Jesus, by this particle but^ abruptly hurries us away 
from our thoughts of ourselves as penitents on the 
road to confession, to reveal to us the yet unreached 
goal of the penitent's journey — the Father of 
prodigals, the Absolver of sinners. " jBw^ when he 
was yet a great way off, his father saw him, and had 
compassion on him." In this father Jesus shows 
you and me our Father, in this absolver our Absolver. 
The Son does not show us what God trill be if we go 
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to Him ; He shows us, as it is His busiiiesB to do, 
what Grod is in Himself, whether we go home to Him 
or whether we stay away. For our Father is the 
Eternal I AM : with Him there can be no '^ was '' 
and no ''will be," but only the everlasting and 
unchangeable ''is." The Son shows us what the 
Father is that we may be persuaded to go home to 
Him. This is, I must repeat, the whole point to 
which the story centres — ^that the father, burning 
with love because a true and unchanged father, was 
already on the look-out for his returning son. The 
prodigal said, " I will go," out of hope ; but we, 
now we know his story and aU. that is implied in it, 
ought to say, " I will go," out of the fullest faith. 
We may have lost what belonged to us as children. 
The Son shows us that He has not lost what inheres 
in Him as the Everlasting Father.* 

Does not our Father, my brethren, lift us up and 
honour us by thus atpecting our repentance and 
confession? He puts faith in us that we will 
repent, that we will confess. At this moment He 
sees us, far oflF as we are by sin ; but it is not merely 
His omniscient gaze, but His affectionate and 
paternal gaze which is bent upon us. He does 
more than see us : the cold unmoved God of Deism 
might see us ; but the Father of Jesus Christ looks 
out for us ; He expects us. An impen^nt life, a 

* Iho. Qua Rpe P Qua fiducia P Ilia qua Pater est Ego 
perdidi quod erat filii. Ille quod Fatris est non amisit." 
{Naialis Alexander, Expos. S. Evang. J. Christi, p. 1106, 
ed. 1721.) 
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hesitancy to confess and amend, is, in the light of 
this parable, an insult to the faith God is deigning 
to put in us. A sacrament of repentance is the 
great sign in the Church of the Father's astonishing 
trust in His children. 

(2) God does more, however, than lovingly await us, 
see us, pity us, trust us with the wonderful capacity 
of repenting, of making confession, and of expecting 
forgiveness. The father in the parable '^ ran, and 
fell on his son's neck, and kissed him." The blind 
penitent must often suppose that he is going to find 
God. But you see that when the child thinks he is 
going to find his Father, he is really going to be 
found by Him. A man by confession does not 
so much go to meet God as to be met by God. God 
rum! Grace is indeed beyond all the notions of 
time and space. What is naturally slow is swift, 
and what is natuially long is short in the activity of 
the charity of God toward sinners. Our hearts can 
understand what the Son of God is telling us when 
He sets this parable before them. His Father runs 
towards His penitent child ; His arms are already 
around him ; He has kissed His sinftd child before 
he can open his lips to utter a single word of his 
confession. The penitent perceives that he is for- 
given before he has begun to say, " Father, I have 
sinned." It is this perception which gives him at 
last the faith, boldness, and humility to make his 
confession. 

If I were to preach till doomsday I could neither 
explain nor exhaust this wonder. Nothing can 
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throw light upon it except the mystery of the 
Inoamation of the Son of God. It has sometimes 
been half-shyly complained by the system-builders 
(who have also complained that there is no mention 
of the Atonement in the Lord's Prayer) that in this 
parable of forgiveness and restoration there is no 
mention of the Son of GJ-od and of His place and 
work in the reconciliation of sinners to the Father. 
It has been held forth (as the Lord's Prayer has 
been held forth) by rejecters of the Catholic Faith as 
a proof that man does not need for the rest and 
healing of his soul faith in an Eternal Son and an 
Eternal Spirit and in a Father who has always been, 
and always is, and always will be the Father. But 
from the beginning to the end this story would have 
been meaningless to the consciences of thousands 
who have found rest and healing through its teach- 
ing, unless they had been able to read it in the ftdl 
light thrown upon it by the Passion, Death, Resur- 
rection, and Ascension of the Son of Grod as Son of 
Man, and the sending forth of the Spirit of Grod 
upon the sons of men. We can believe that God 
does not stand coldly back within the shadow of His 
offended dignity and insulted law, if we believe that 
He has in the Person of The Only-begotten Son 
humbled Himself to become a man and a servant. 
God has never actually run in eager love toward the 
Humanity which is seeking to find Him, imless 
there be such a real earthward and manward journey 
of Gk)d as the Incarnation of His Eternal Word. 
God has never actually embraced and kissed Hi^ 
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inanity unless the Divine and Human natures have 
really met in the One Person of Jesus Christ The 
parable ea^be nothing but a set of loyely but unreal 
images, unless the GathoUo Faith be the eizplanation 
and vindication of it. The running of the Father to 
the child took place in the Incarnation of the Word : 
the embrace and kiss takes place in every ministrsu- 
tion of the Saoraments.* 



<< Ita omnibas nobis oecwrii per Filiam Sunm. • . Sac- 
ramenta quoque posstmt oscula dici." {B, OuaUher, Homil. 
Arcbetypi in Eyang., 339.) I always look with pleasure 
into the homilies of the fine old preachers of S. Peter's, 
Zurich, who shared with Bnllinger, after the death of 
Zwingle, a kind of headship orer the Zwinglian Church. 
He spent some time in England in the reign of Edward. 
He was singrularly kind and generous to our ezUed elergy 
in Zurich during the rei^ of Mary. He was urgent in 
his appeal to Queen Elizabeth to use her authorii^ to 
drag down the English Church to the Zurich level. On 
my way to S. Augustine's Church in Zurich, one Sun- 
day morning last year, I looked in at two Protestant 
Churches, each nearly filled with a con^egation, mostly of 
women, sitting at the hymn; at the neighbouring church, 
only of late years granted to the Cathoucs, the men were 
markedly predominant, not only in the church, but in the 
worshipping and reverent crowds outside the open doors. 
A foreigner's glance on a passing Sunday is not a safe 
basis for a conclusion, or I should say that the victory of 
such Catholicism as Switzerland has in its intellectual 
centre over such Protestantism as it has, seems to have 
begun. I could at least feel thankful that the tvrannical 
intellectual mastery which the Zurich theologians held 
over some of the leading prelates of England in Elizabeth's 
reign was checked, and a further Protestant Ultramonta- 
nizing of our Church arrested by the English feeling of 
the Queen. Gualther gives in this same homily alternative 
interpretations of both the Father's running and the 
Father's hisa. His running may be " pfer verbum et con- 
scientifld suggestionem ;" His kiss may be "beneficia 
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Have we not a gKmpse into two fundamental 
truths oonoeming the grace of the Father to us in 
Jesus Christ in the attitude in which the returning 
prodigal finds his father P First, the grace of GK)d is 
not dependent upon the Sacraments : the grace of Grod 
is, first of all, the cause of all Sacraments, and only 
secondly the effect of any one of them. Next, the 
grace and presence of G-od is certain and secured in 
the Sacraments. 

(1.) The penitent son has splendid and unmis- 
takeable proofs of forgiveness, signs that he is in a 
state of salvation, freely bestowed upon him by his 
fEither before he has openly confessed his sins. It is 
before his confession that he is met, embraced, and 
kissed. The same truth which is here set before us 
in the form of story was set before us by the same 
Incarnate Wisdom in an act when He sent the ten 
lepers to show themselves to the priest, and made 
them clean in the act of going. There is a legend 
that a woman of very profligate life once entered the 
church where S. Vincent Ferrier the Dominican 
was preaching against the vice of impurity. She 
was seized with such powerful grief for her sins 
against the love of God that "through the vehemence 
of her contrition she fell dead upon the spot " before • 



quotidiana omnia generis." His former interpretations 
are rejected, his latter oiaJy accepted by Zurich doctors, j 
presume, in this day. Switzerland is divided between a 
Church which can never be reallj National because it will 
be Protestant and not Catholic, and a Church which can 
never be really CathoUe because it will be Ultramontanist, 
and not National. 
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she could make open confession of them. Everyone 
in the church believed that such a woman must be , 
lost. The preacher, aware of their conclusion, cried 
out, " Do not fear for her salvation, but rather pray 
for her.'' A voice, however, says the legend, was . 
heard sounding through the church, " Pray rather 
that she may pray for you, for she is with Me." 
The priority of God's embrace and reconciling kiss 
to the sinner's open entreaty for grace lies impUcitly 
at the ground of all which the CSiureh has ever said 
about spiritual Communion, and which great doctors, 
like S. Bernard and Hooker, have extended to 
spiritual Baptism.* At the two extremes of the 
theological compass, in the Latin Churches and the 
Quaker Sect, more has been said about Spiritual 
Communion than by us in the Church of England. 
For reasons too involved to be here unfolded, both 
these extremes have made less than we have of 
Spiritual Confession. The father in the parable has 
foreseen and foreheard the confession of his son : the 
running, the embrace, and the kiss are signs of it. 

(2.) While the child is still going to meet the 
father, the father ha^ already met him. The Lord 
does not tell us, as Sylveira has noticed, that the 
prodigal has even caught a glimpse of his father, 
but only that "his father saw him." The first 



* Third rubric in the Office for Oomnimiion of the Sick, 
r. T. CaHer's "Spiritual Instructions on the Holy Eucharist,'* 
69, &c. i8f. Bemcvrd, Ep. ad Hugo. Bp. 70. HooJeer,'E. P. Y. 
c. 60. These extracts nave seemed to me fit prefaces to the 
wonderfully saintly Hves of such Quakers as «J ohn Woolman 
and Isaac Penington. 
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movement in our reoonoiliation, both in the recon- 
ciliation of Hnmanitj to the Father by the Inoama- 
tion, and of each sinner by its application in the 
Sacraments, is on the Father's part. He is thinking 
of the restoration of each one of us when no such 
thought is near our minds. He is patiently ready 
for it during those wretched hours in which we are 
still flinging away His gifts on the harlots our senses, 
or groaning at the effects of our self-will by the 
swine-troughs of our enemy. This is no more than 
to say that Q-od is GOD, is the Good in Himself, 
before we know that He is. God is in the Church 
before any man comes into it. The City of God 
comes down from heaven prepared for the citizenship 
of every human creature. The Fellowship to which 
we are called in the Church existed eternally in 
heaven in the Undivided Trinity in Unity, in the 
Fellowship of Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, the One 
God. God is in the Sacrament of Baptism before 
the child is brought to the font. God is in the 
Sacrament of His Son's Body and Blood before we 
draw near to eat and to drink. God is in the 
Sacrament of Penance as our Absolver before we 
draw near to confess our sins. In that form of 
" The Absolution or Remission of Sins " to which 
least objection is taken by one school of Churchmen, 
God the Father is declared, every morning and 
avery evening of time, to be One Who is pardoning 
and is absolving. By the use of the present tense 
twice every day until the end of the world, or at 
least until the end of the English Church and 

o 2 
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Nation, the Cliuroh deolar^ the eternal attitude of 
the Fathw toward all who are drawing near to Him. 
The virtue of all the Saoroments (and I here use the 
word in the greatest extent whioh it has borne in 
any age or any part of the Church) comes from the 
anterior Presence of God in them and with them, 
not from the repentance, or faith, or fitness whioh 
we oreatureB bring to them. lEjTery person who 
comee to the Saoramenta must oome aa a penitent 
prodigaL Hence, in tiie first ages of the Churoh, 
the kiss was a part of the celebration of the two 
Qreat Sacraments. At a Baptism, it was the eostom 
of the bishop, aa the father in God, or the priest who 
acted as his deputy, to bestow the kiss of the 
Beoonoiling Father upon the child returning out of 
foreign unbelief or gentilism to his home in the 
Ghoroh. In the Eucharist, the kiss was passed 
between the priests and the bishop, and between 
laymen and laymen, as a sign that they belonged to 
the family of the One Father Who hod kissed all the 
Humankind in the Incarnation of His Son, and each 
one of them by his reception into His organic 
household the Church. The kiss of (Jod may be 
said to be bestowed upon the Churoh. full of sons and 
daughters, in the Quoharistio Benediction of " The 
hiob paeseth all understanding." 

n. 

Terse our Blessed Lord brings oor 
igain from the action of the father to 
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the action of the child. Forgiven, as he cannot 
but perceive he is, he nevertheless goes on to mSike 
his prepared confession. ^'And the son said unto 
him, Father, I have sinned against heaven, and in 
thy sights and am no more worthy to be called thy 
son." 

(1). You see by the place which the confession 
holds — after the welcoming embrace and the kiss 
of reconciliation — ^what is the point in the Oonfes- « 
sions made by the children to the Father, by men and 
women to God. The Head of the Church justifies 
our Church in the rejection of the dolorous Triden- 
tine doctrine, that the sacrament of penance was 
instituted, that such as have lost their baptismal 
grace may have the infusion of new grace.* The 
Oospel of our Baptism, and the meaning of this 
parable, is destroyed for us by such a doctrine. The 
Head of the Church justifies in this parable the great 
witness borne to the indestruotibiKty of God's 
Fatherhood by His children's sins in the constant 
language to penitents of him in whom all the 
Christened Nations will one day see the re-vindicator 
of the meaning of their Baptism — '^ Stand back on 
thy baptism."t It was by his truly fatherly 



* See Dr, Raphael Melia's Treatise on Auricular Con- 
fession. Oliap. iL 

f Archdectcon Hare's " Yindication of Luther against his 
recent English assailants/' who, he says, draw their 
notions " from English writers of the so-called Evangelical 
school, ascribing the opinions which they find in those 
writers in the gross to Luther," pp. 96, 173—177. F, D 
MawrMM Kin^om of Christ. Letter iL, ed. 1837. 
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labours in the confessional that the great Angus- 
tiniem doctor learned the spiritual necessities of the 
poorest of Gfod's christened children in G^ermanj. 
He guided them back from ^* those infinite burdens 
of Yows, works, satisfactions, pilgrimages, indul- 
gences, sects, oceans of books, questions, opinions, 
human traditions,'' to the Divine Fact, at the 
beginning of their life. " There is scarcely any one,'* 
he says, '^ who calls to mind that he was baptised, 
much less who glories in it, so many other ways 
have been found out for remitting sins and for going 
to heaven." " When we arise out of our sins," he 
says again, ^^ we do nothing else than return to the 
virtue of our Baptism, and to that faith in it from 
which we had fallen ; we recur to the promise then 
made to us, which through sin we had deserted ; for 
the truth of that promise once made, abides for ever, 
ready with outstretched hands to welcome us when 
we return. The penitent must lay hold first of all 
on the recoUection of his Baptism ; acknowledging 
it to G-od ; rejoicing that he has such a bulwark of 
safety BtiU in reserve in that he has been baptised ; 
declaring his hatred of his impious ingratitude in 
falling away from the faith and truth of his Baptism." 
It was no doubt, in great part, from a profound 
sense of the need of restoring the evangelical 
meaning of the doctrine of Baptism to its right 
place in Christian thought, that our own reformers 
gradually slipped into the habit of speaking of 
Absolution, Orders, Confirmation, and Marriage as 
no Seusraments. The key to the meaning of all other 
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Saoraments must be found in that one Sacrament 
which the Catholic Church mentions in the confession of 
her faith. Every confession of sin, every approach to 
the ministry of absolution, must be made by us in our 
true character as already the children of God by Bap- 
tism. Every confession must be made upon the ground 
of the Gospel shown us in the Father's embrace 
and the Father's kiss — ^the Gospel of the Incarna- 
tion and of Baptism — ^the Gospel that the Father 
"hath reconciled us to Himself in Christ Jesus." 
Every confession must be made as an act of faith and 
confidence upon our Father already reconciled — not 
as an act of half faith and half unbelief by which 
we hope to reconcile our Father to us, to make our 
Father fatherly, to persuade God to goodness, to 
convert the source of Charity to kind pity. Let us 
say, keeping close to the Apostolical language, that 
every penitent who draws near to the Eternally 
Absolving Father makes confession to one who 
" was " in St. Paul's days, and still is in our days, 
and "will be" in our children's days, "in Christ, 
reconciling the world unto Himself, not imputing 
their trespasses unto them, and (Who) hath com- 
mitted unto us the word of reconciliation." The 
Father, as the Eternal Absolver, if He sends 
ministers of His reconciliation to mankind, must 
send them as fathers and absolvers in Christ Jesus. 
A ministry which talks of absolution, but does not 
really administer it, would be unworthy of The 
Father's sending.* This, however, is not the part 

* LidheT*8 Smaller Catechism states that Confession 
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of the story which suggests the proper work of the 
ministry of " the Father's serraiits *' — of this the Son 
of God speaks later — ^but rather the actual con- 
fession of the Father's penitent child. The first 
word of our confession, the first thought of our mind 
in confessing, like the first word of our prayer, the 
firpt act of recollection in praying, if our confession is 
to be " a reasonable service," must be the child's 
word, ^^ Father ** The only Begotten Son assures 
us that it is only by beginning with this invocation 
that we can place ourselves in our right attitude in 
confession and in prayer. Each must be done as the 
act of one who already is, and acknowledges that he 
is, a son. 

(2). Having thus ascended, it is our duty to 
descend. The prodigal's confession of faith, his con- 
fession of his sonship, gives reality to his confession of 
sin. " Father, I have sinned." "We, Q-od's children, 
have sinned — we who have in us, in His Seed and ii 
His life, power from Him to resist sin. It is our un-* 
doubted childhood to Him which makes our sin 
" exceeding sinful." It is this which makes our 
sin a departure from our true self. We shall noi 
make a confession, but put fortl^ an impudeni 
apology unless with the pattern of penitents we say 
of everything we confess, " It is my fault, my own 
fault, my own most grievous fault." The penitent 

essentiallj indndes Absolution. The article in Herzo^s 
Gyolopsedia gives proofs that a return to private confession 
is the present tendency amongst the Reformed as weU ad 
the Lutherans, 
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mast not blame his time of life, his freedom, his 
possessions — these are all of them the good gifts of 
his Father. He must not blame his companions — 
they were chosen by himself, or he gave them their 
power. He must not blame any of his temptations 
— ^he made that will yield to them with which he 
oonld have resisted them. In saying, "I have 
sinned" to the Father to Whom we go for healing 
absolution, we should not shrink from ourselves 
showing EGlm, although His omniscience knows it, 
the whole details of our sores and our pain. I 
cannot say this in my own words half so well as it 
has been said by him whose "Golden Treasury '* was, 
half a century ago, the daily study and instruction 
of thousands of pious English persons — the holy 
Lutheran layman, Karl von Bogatsky, who himself 
lived a saint's life in the midst of the dissipations of a 
court, and at last sold all he had iEis a nobleman, that he 
might give it to the Father for the orphans of Halle. 
**We must not," says he, in his Autobiography, "take 
our Grod to be a mere king, who wishes us to have 
only royal thoughts, and is willing to hear nothing 
but what is grand and exalted. Do not imagine 
that he would humiliate himself if He should notice 
what happens in a poor family, or in the conscience 
of one of His miserable creatures. So, Soul, let 
nothing be too small to be told to thy God and 
Saviour I He will care for the least and meanest 
thing that concerns thee. It is no dishonour to 
Him, but rather His glory, that He is able and 
willing to look into every interest, even of the slightest 
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of His poor ohildren. It is consoling to see that 
nothing is too small for His oare and love, even 
as a mother does not regard the smallest service 
which she can do for her ohQd as trifling or con- 
temptible."* 

(3). The prodigal says that he has '^ sinned againat 
Hecmn^^ " Heaven," in his lips, may have been an 
orientalism for God ; so that he says : " I have not 
only sinned against you, the father of my flesh, but 
against that Father Whose image and representative 
you are to me." The dishonouring of a parent is an 
insult to the Name of G-od: the fifth commandment is 
the natural tie between the first and the second tables. 
A Christian cannot now use "heaven" in this sense ; 
since the Son has come and shown us the Father, we 
leave this use of the word to the pantheistic rant of 
novels and plays. Nor can I see in its use in this 
place the justification of the formula of confession in 
Boman manuals, which makes " the Blessed Mary 
ever Virgin, Blessed Michael the Archangel, Blessed 
John the Baptist, the Holy Apostles Peter and Paul, 
and all the Saints," co-hearers with the Father of 
the confessions of His children.t We confess to our 
Father our sin againat Heaven. We have wronged 
Heaven — ^the intelligent heavenly fellowship of 
spirits, and the heavenly order of the whole creation 
— ^by our sin. If the whole company of Heaven joy- 
fully witnesses our return to God, as their King de- 

^^^^-^i^^l^— ^^"^^"^i™^— ^— .^— ^^^-^— ^■■^■^■■■^■^^— ^-—"■^■•^^■i— ^^B^^"^^^^^^^— ^^^— ^^ ' ■' ~ ~ ^ ■ ™ ^^^™^^^^^^1 I 

* Ma/genbach, Lect. vii. 

f " I confess io Almiglitj G^od, io the B. Mary ever Vir- 
gin, toB. Michael," &c. &c. 
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olares in the two earlier parables, must thej not also 
witness, with a grief we eannqt understand, our de- 
partures from TTim P* Ludolph of Saxony, Diony- 
sius & Eiokel, and the medieeval expositors generally, 
specify the guardian angel of eaoh man as peculiarly 
insulted and grieved by his sin. Dionysius abo 
suggests that the child of God does wrong by his 
sin to the whole created order which is incessantly 
engaged in blessing, and praising, and honouring 
the Father, after its kind. He touches here, as he 
often does, upon a modem way of thinking. The 
great Christian philosopher of the French Church 
sees here the difference between a voluptuous person, 
or abuser of the creation, and a penitent sinner. *' A 
voluptuous person," says Father Malebranche, " is a 
monster who breaks all order, and spoils the beauty 
of the Universe ; whereas a true penitent re-estab- 
lishes a state of order, and restores to the Universe 
what he has taken £rom it. A sinner who willingly 
submits himself to the order of righteousness, and 
makes use of the immutability of the Divine Will of 
the Father only that he may be re-established in a 
state of order (if I may be allowed to use such an 
expression), reconciles God with God — ^that is, the 
natural order (which comes from God) with the 
Essential and Necessary Order'* (which is in God).t 



* The thonglitf ol American theologian, lyr. Horace Bush' 
neU, has given a whole chapter to the subject of " The good 
angels in vicarious sacrifice." (" The Yicarioos Sacrifice,** 
Part I., ch. iv., pp. 52 — 65.) 

t Christian Conferences, 1695, pp. 393, 394. 
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(4). To his oonfession, '^I have Binned against 
heaven," the penitent adds, "and before thee" (in his 
meditated confession), " and in thy sight " (in his 
actual e9nfession). The words are the same in each in 
the original.* Every sin we have done, my brethren, 
has been an aot of bold and nnfilial impudenoe : we 
enyy, we quarrel, we are nndeaa in word or deed, in 
the very Face of God ; we sin while our Father is 
looking on. Every sin is an act of determined irre- 
verence. " Honour thy father " is the law of the 
child's life. The presence of the Father in our child- 
hood as His sons and daughters makes each ungodly 
thought or deed of ours a defacing of the Father's 
likeness in ourselves, an interior apostacy. Every 
sin is an act of resistance to the Spirit of the Father, 
speaking to us within, and calling us back to the 
recollection of what we are, and Whose we are. 
Every sin is a trampling under foot of the Blood of 
the Son of G-od, Which has bought for us our child- 
hood to His Father. 

(5) . When we realize in any measure what we have 
done and have been by sinning, the thought is forced 
upon us, as upon the p)rodigal, of what we have not 
done, and of what we have not been. We axe driven 
to adopt his words : " And I am no more worthy to 
be called Thy son.'^ Every sin we commit is our 
effort, like Adam's effort, to be something other than 
those noble kinsmen to Himself which G-od has 
made us by adopting us as His children in His 
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Inoamate Son. That which we try to make our- 
selves by self-will is infinitely less grand, cmd lofty, 
and blessed than that which we already are by the be- 
getting Will of our Father. The sinner looks upon 
sin as a rise, the penitent confesses that it is a fall. 

(6). In speaking of the things which the returning 
child says to his father, it is right to notice also 
what he does not say. He meant to say, ^' Make me 
as one of thy hired servants." But, you see, he does 
not say it ; or, if he says it, our Slessed Lord does 
not think it of sufficient importance to be related as 
a part of his actual confession. The father sees the 
will in the deed. In the words of the translation .of 
the noble paraphrase of Erasmus which was at one 
time commanded to be kept in all our churches : 
^' His Sonne had not yet spoken all that he had con- 
ceived and recorded in his minde before, by reason 
that weping and sobbing did breake his tale ; but 
his teres declared and spake more than his wordes 
could have done."* His whole after-life is the 
penance he offers the father. Every one in the 
household will see in this son who has returned the 
son who has been lost. The popular hymn, " Just 
as I am," is often used as an illustration of this 
parable. But if it is to be used in a Catholic, and 
not in a presumptuous Antinomian sense, it must be 
used with the co-recoUection of our sonship and of 
our imworthiness of our sonship. ^' Do you think," 
asks William Law, '^ that the father would have re- 

* Edit. 1631. 
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oeived and embraced his son if he had oome to him 
with all his harlots in his arms P " No ; it is not 
indolgenoe, but absolution, which the penitents ask of 
their Father. 

m. 

Onr blessed Lord, in the next verse, again turns 
us from the penitent to the Absolver, from the child 
to the Father. The father, in the parable, does not 
reply to his son's words by words, but by a deed. 
We should think of absolution (and of each Sacra- 
ment) not as a word of the priest, but as an Act of 
the loving and tender Father. Our blessed Lord 
each time marks the transition to the action of the 
fiEtther with a '' but.''* Li this particle may we not 
see a significant hint how infinitely the actions of 
G-od are certain to transcend the utmost expectations 
of penitent men? "But" — ^notwithstanding this 
most true confession of his sin — "the father said 
unto his servants. Bring forth the best robe, and put 
it on him, and put a ring on his hand, and shoes on 
his feet, and bring hither the feitted calf, and kill it ; 
and let us eat and be merry." 

Who are these servants whom the returned peni- 
tent finds already living in his father's house, acting 
as the stewards and ministers by whose hands the 
father and master redothes his penitent child, and 
reinstates him in his right and proper condition P 
S. Paul says of the Aposties, and of their successors 



• In vertes, 22, 90, 31. 
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the prelates and pastors and doctors of the Catholic 
Church, " God hath given to us the service (or 
ministry) of reconciliation." We are called and set 
apart and qualified by holy orders to be co-workers 
with the Father (by our doctrine as preachers and 
by our acts aa priests) in His reconciliation of 
humanity and of each particular man to Himself. 
If in the former verses the Son makes a revelation 
of His Father's Mind to the whole race of publicans 
and sinners, He makes in this verse the special 
utterance of His Fdther's command to all His 
ministers. It would be impossible, at the end of a 
sermon already long, to enter into the detailed 
historical meaning or applied meaning of the robe, 
the ring, the shoes, the slain beast, and the joyous 
common festival of the whole household. I feel that 
I must be careftd, even in the application of the 
parable, lest I should lose and hide its evangelical 
meaning as a whole behind a weight of over-appli- 
cation of its parts. That which, as I believe, should 
most impress us in the story is the wondrous eager- 
ness of the father by heaping upon the absolved 
son gift upon gift, sign upon sign, proof upon proof, 
to assure him of the fiilness and completeness of his 
restoration. ^'Thy sins are forgiven thee, go in 
peace." The parable is the justification of the 
unhesitating faith and the unclouded lucidity of the 
language of the servants of the Household of G-od. 
Our Lord Jesus Christ hath left power^to Hih Church 
to absolve all sinners who truly repent and believe 
in Him: by His authority committed to me, I 
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absolve thee £rom all thy eins, In the Name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. 
Amen." This parable oontainsthe great everlasting 
rule and pattern for episcopal and sacerdotal eager- 
ness.. Let it be our aim to be as eager to widen, as 
we have sometimes been eager to limit, the measure- 
less depth and width of the love and grace of Grod 
toward each one of His prodigal sons and daughters. 
Our blessed Lord, in this part of His story, was 
preaching less to the multitudes than to those whom 
He was training to be the pastors and teachers of the 
multitudes. All these things which the servants 
hold in their hands or are bid to make ready (the 
best robe, the ring, the shoes, the fatted beast, the 
joyful festival), as they are the Signs and Proo& of 
the real Mind of the Father towards his child, of 
G-od towards His creatures, and as they are the 
Means the Father uses to deliver the penitent from 
his own natural notions and conceptions of the mind 
of God towards him — ^prefigure the Sacraments of 
the Gospel. By the sacraments the Father seeks to 
set us free from the last remains of doubt. By our 
vocation as ministers of His sacraments, God haa 
given us the awfiil mission of acting as the liberators 
of mankind. We must look upon the men with whom 
we deal as indeed sinful in themselves (not worthy to 
be called the sons of God) ; but we cannot see them 
rightly as sinners, imless we also look upon them as 
the children of God in Christ Jesus, the Son of Man. 
We must stand always ready in the Father's house 
with a real Gospel, and with the sacraments which 
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proclaim and prove there is a real Gospel (the robe, 
the ring, the shoes, the common feast) for all who 
are sickening of sin's tyranny and misery, and 
returning toward their Father. 

There are many stages of this return. Each stage 
of it is visible to the Father, and is watched over by 
Him, and cared for by the gift of His helping Spirit. 
He sees the prodigal while he is merely thinking of 
a fEither and a home, as well as when he is at the 
very threshold of his father's gate. We cannot see 
^ the first stages of the prodigal's return. But we can 
act on the lesson of the parable, and believe that 
every sinner is far nearer to G-od than he seems to us 
to be, or than he himself can think he is. Even 
while sitting by the swine-troughs, an alien slave, 
many a man is, you see, meditating in his heart a 
return to his Father. He can do it, because he i$ a 
child. 

Some stages of the return of man to God we 
can clearly see. For each of these it is our business 
to be standing ready with the real Gospel, (the 
Gospel the Son preaches by the Father's prescience, 
the Father's running, the Father's embrace, and the 
Father's kiss,) and with the great Sacraments of 
the Gospel (the robe, the ring, and other gifts of 
love which the Father has reserved for those children 
who come home to Him). The sacraments are the 
signs and proofs to Humanity that it is in the Son 
of God and Son of Man the child and creature of 
a reconciling and absolving Father and God. The 
sacrament of Baptism is the sign to the whole world, 
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and to every nation, and to every new-bom child. 
The sacrament of Repentance is the sign to all 
those who have been already taken into the organic 
Household of the Father ; but who have by their 
sins lived as self-willed prodigals, and not as sons 
and daughters of the Lord, and who can find no 
peace, because of the pressure of the conscience of 
their sins. To this we are bound by the Church of 
England to exhort every sick and dying child of 
God to resort ; to this we are bound also to echort 
all the hale who are troubled in conscience before 
every celebration of the Universal Feast ; especially^ 
therefore, at Easter, when all the sons and daughters 
of Grod throughout the world are called to come as 
one family, with a quiet conscience, to eat and 
drink and be merry at His Feast. 
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VII. 

THE DEAD ALIVE AGAIN, AND THE 

LOST FOUND. 

(Easter Bat, Masch SIst, 1872.) 

" Let «« eat and he merry: for this my son was 
deadf and is alive again ; he was hsty and is found. 
This thy brother was dead, and is alive again ; and was 
lost, and is foundP — S. Luke xv. 23, 24 ; and 32. 

I WILL not delay you this morning, when our 
time is necessarily short, by dwelling upon the joy 
of the parabolical father over the parabolical son. 
Indeed, no sermon, on this day of days, ought to be a 
cold exposition; every sermon ought, rather, I think, 
(in the spirit of the ancient triumphant war-songs 
of the Church at Easter-tide), to be, if possible, a kind 
of rapture. 

I hasten, therefore, to say, that on this happy day, 

the Everlasting Eather calls upon us, in the words 

of the father in the story, to feast with Him and 

share in His gladness. What does this Easter 

Festival mean? Why is to-day the feast of feasts ? 

It means that no son could ever have gone back 

from the death of sin to the new life of righteous- 

H 2 
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nesB, no Bon could ever have returned from exile 
and bondage, to liberty and home, no lost one oould 
' ever liave been found, none of ns could have passed 
trom the power of darkness into the kingdom of 
Gbd's dear Son, unless The Son of Q:od bad died 
and beoome alive again, bad been lost and become 
found. What trumpet has gathered to-day together 
the rejoicing people of the Lord, the first-fruits and 
, the representatives of the Humankind? The trumpet 
of the Catholic Faith sounding forth the everlasting 
Qospel : Jesus, the Sou of God and Son of Man, is 
risen firom the dead ! We do not only rejoice for 
ourselves, ve rejoice for men. We feel, this day, 
that " the City of God " is the City of Humanity ; 
we would that all were in it. The feast we keep to 
day we keep for all ; we would that all would come 
home and take their plaoes at the table of the 
Father. 

We have been tracking feebly through Lent the 
travel and the travail of the oonsoience. We have 
watched oonsoienoe seared, conscience quickened, 
ooQscienoe groaning for deliveruice, oondenoe con- 
fessing, coDBoienoe set &ee by absolution. To-day 
we see oonsoience at reet and rejoicing. "The 
religion of oonsoienoe " is declared by the Ghnrob to 
stand in' need of the Mediator, to be incomplete until 
. &ere is " a bridge between the Divine 
man," a bridge which belongs equally to 
Man. To-day the Church declares that 
1 actual sympathy " — a real and not a 
/eUoa-feeling between God and Man." 
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The wounds in the hands and the side of the Eisen 
and living Jesus are everything to the oonsGienoe, 
not only because they are the signs that Man has 
suffered for God, but beoause they are the signs that 
G-od suffered for men. If there has not been suffering 
even unto death, God has given nothing to us dying 
creatures but the name of " sympathy." If we can 
*'take the eternal Son of God from heaven and 
isolate the Father; " if God the Father does not say, 
^* This My Son was dead and is alive again," God 
and man can have no bond of *' sympathy" in 
rejoicing ; for, whatever He may do hereafter, Gtxi 
has not yet " begotten us again to a lively hope by 
the resurrection of Jesus Christ from the dead." 
The Man can be no more to Humanity tiian any 
other man, unless He '^ is declared to be the Son of 
God with power, according to the Spirit of holiness, 
by the resurrection from the dead."* The Easter 
Sermon may as well be degraded, as it is reported 
to have been in the formal ^^Nothankerian" German 
sermons of the eighteenth century, into an exhorta- 
tion on the benefits of rising early and promenading 
at day-break, t 
I thank God, I stand here to-day as the mouth- 



* The expressions quoted are taken from a touching and 
significant sermon. The Three Stages of UniUarian Theology, 
preached bv Mr. Martineaa, at the Annual Meeting of the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association, in May, 1869 ; 
pp. 9, 14. The " three stages" are the stages of Father, 
Son, and Spirit. 

t Hagenoach. Lect. xir. Kirchengeschichte des 18en and 
19en Jahrhunderts. 
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pieoe of His Glmroli, axid not as the utterer of the 
guesses of men. It is The Father, the Ohnxoh 
declareSt who calls us all together to-day and says 
out of the unfathomable sympaiihy which He has 
with every one of us in the manhood of His co-etemal 
Son, '* Let u% eat and be meny, for this My Son 
was dead and is alive again ; this thy Brother was 
dead and is aKve again." To-day the feast is spread 
in which, as the Son said, His Father and we men 
should sup together. Jesus the Son of Gk)d had 
been dead. He died, not like the prodig^ of sin : He 
died for the prodigal's sins and for our sins. Because 
He did not die of sin, but for sin, Jesus, the Son of 
God, is alive again. Death, the servant and the 
creature of sin, the disorderer of the creation, could 
not hold dominion over Him Who is the creation's 
righteousness and the centre and stay of the whole 
creation's order. The Body of Jesus was lost, where 
our bodies will be lost, in the dark prison of the 
grave ; the Soul of Jesus was lost, where our souls 
will be lost, in the mysterious secrecy of Hell. But 
the grave found it had received in the Man its 
Divine destroyer, and Hell had to acknowledge in 
Him its eternal Lord iand Eong. To-day Jesus the 
Son of God and Son of Man is found again. He 
brings with Him in His hands the keys of death 
and of hell. Henceforth, we know that they are the 
dominions of His Father and our Father. The Father 
will open their gates when our bodies and souls, 
following His Son's body and soul, go into them. 
We shall enter them in faith and hope, we shall bear 
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to see others enter them, because His S&en wounded 
Bodj is the sign that we who die and are buried are 
His brothers and His sisters, the ohildrea of His 
Father. We shall remember that Jesus as our 
Brother has entered them before us ; that Jesus as 
our Champion has penetrated all their secret chambers 
and wrestled with all their horrors ; that Jesus as 
our Forerunner has come out of them, the firs- 
begotten from the dead, — ^that He lives. 

The Father Almighty on the first Easter-Day 
called together all His servants the angels, and to- 
day, in the yearly order of His Church, He once more 
has called us together to feast and be glad with Him 
in the Besurrectioin of His Only Begotten Son. This 
day the invitation comes to men to enter into the 
joy of their Q-od. The joy of the Father in the 
resurrection of the Son — ^in Whom He is eternally 
well-pleased-B-is indeed a mystery whose depth we 
cannot fathom. It is enough to know that the 
Father has joy in this fact which is the ground 
of our joy at Easter. The Father made the sacri- 
fice of E[is Son's death and His Son's loss; He 
^^ spared not His own Son," said S. Paul to the 
Chureh of Eome : He*" delivered Him up for us all." 
The joy of the Father is to see His Will done and 
TTift Kingdom eome. He sees in His Son's return 
from death and hell His Fatherly Will done and His 
Fatherly ICingdom come in the remotest parts of His 
universe. The joy to which He calls His faithfiil 
this day is " the joy of faith," the gladness of be- 
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lieving this Descent and this Besnrreotion. what a 
fedth is this ^^ faith onoe delivered to the saints I '' 
It is faith that aU is true which aU the good and 
righteous men who have ever lived would have had 
to be true. It is the faith that grace has proved 
stronger and must prove stronger than sin. It is 
the faithy as S. Paul said to S. Timothy, that 
Christ, Who is our life, " has abolished death, and 
has brought life and immortality to light through 
the gospel, whereunto I am appointed a preacher, 
and an apostle, and a teacher of the nations." It is 
the faith that our Finding has displaced our loss. 
It is the faith that Bestoration has destroyed bereave- 
ment, that Justification has obliterated condemnation, 
that Heaven has really overcome Hell. It is the faith 
that the Father has Himself undone tlie bad and 
cursed work of the children : " The God of our 
fathers hath raised up Jesus, whom hdb slew and 
hanged on a tree." It is the faith that every pro- 
digal in the earth has a home awaiting him to 
which he may return in the Bosom of the Father. 

God the Father not only sends this joyful invi- 
tation to us in the name of His Son, but He calls 
upon His Church to-day to eat and be merry for the 
sake of every one of those whom He has dilated 
and adopted, as sons and daughters in His Son. 
" My child Humanity," the Absolving Father says 
this day, ''was dead and is alive again: Man's 
entire race was lost, and is found." '' As in Adam 
all die," said His apostle to the Church of Corinth, 
'' even so in Christ shall all be made alive : for since 
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by Man came death, by Man also came tbe resur- 
rection of the dead." No wonder that after such 
words the Church should call upon us, as she does in 
this morning's ofl&ce, to break forth into the dox- 
ology, »" Glory be to the Father, and to the Son, 
and to the Holy Ghost." We died to sin in His 
death, we have risen again to justification in His 
li^ng. Because we are men and have a real share 
in His joy, God the Father calls us together to-day 
to be joyful with Him. It is our joy as well as His. 
For it is over ourselves, His once lost ones. His now 
restored ones, that He rejoices in rejoicing over Christ 
His Son, our Head and Adam. Hence the Father 
speaks to-day to all. He not only says to His 
obedient servants, " This My Son /" He says to the 
grudging and irresolute brother, " This thy Brother 
was dead and is alive again, was lost and is found." 
More than this — we ourselves may use to-day the 
same words as the Father uses : man may say to- 
day as truly as God, " This my Son was dead and is 
alive again, was lost and is foimd." For we gave 
the Son of God that body in which He died, we 
gave Him that wounded flesh in which He rose from 
the dead. We have learned nothing by our yearly 
watching at the Passion, the Cross, and the Gi»ve, 
unless we have perceived at each of them how com- 
pletely The Son of God became and is The Son of 
Man. To-day we take our right and our reason for 
glorying in the triumph of His Godhead from the 
most sure signs and proofs of His suffering man- 
hood, which we saw in His death on Good Friday, 

I 
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and in His lofls by \i8 on Eaater-Eve. Our Brother, 
the Son of M an, died on Good Friday. Our Brother, 
the Son of Man, was lost to ns in the grave and the 
hidden world on Easter-Eve. It is onr onoe dead 
Brother who shows Himself aliye again to ns, it is 
onr once lost Brother who is fonnd again by ns, 
(or rather finds ns) to-day. 
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